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I. A PLEA FOR THE MASSES 


THE King’s Speech at the opening of Parliament struck the right 
note in expressing the hope that the Indian problem will be 
approached ‘ with the single aim of furthering the well-being of 
‘my Empire.’ Everyone will admit that the proposals of the 
Joint Committee, or rather of the majority (for there are separate 
Reports from the Conservative and Socialist minorities), must be 
| judged by that test. The Committee (par. 12) have cleared the 

ground by stating that ‘in the Preamble to the Act of 1919, 

Parliament has set out finally and definitely the ultimate aims of 
| British rule in India,’ and they brush away all discussion of other 

pledges in saying that ‘subsequent statements of policy have 
| added nothing to the substance of this declaration.’ The declara- 
| tion contains two main principles : 

(a) ‘ The gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions by successive stages with a view to the progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible government in British India as an integral 
part of the Empire.’ 
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(6) ‘The time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies 
for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples.’ 

Clearly the intention of Parliament was that the steps taken to 
develop self-government were not to imperil the good government 
which since Queen Victoria’s proclamation of 1858 we are pledged 
to give to all our fellow-subjects in India. The natural ambitions 
of the politically-minded intelligentsia were not to have priority 
over the interests of the masses; administration was not to be 
subordinated to politics. But that is exactly what the Committee 
have done. Their Report deals almost exclusively with the 
problem of satisfying the aspirations of what they describe as 
‘a small fraction of the vast population of India ’ (almost exclu- 
sively urban, whose interests are often opposed to those of the 
rural masses), but—and in this it copies the White Paper—it has 
hardly a sentence to show, nor have its advocates a word to 
explain, how its proposals will affect, much less promote, the 
welfare of the rest of the vast population. 

That grievous omission doubtless arises from two facts— 
(x) the Committee of thirty-two contained only a single member 
with a thorough first-hand knowledge of Indian administration, 
and from its composition was predisposed to adhere to the White 
Paper, which is purely a document framed by politicians for 
politicians ; and (2) the Committee had associated with them- 
selves, as their ‘ opposite numbers,’ twenty Indian delegates, 
whose object was to avoid the dangerous subject of administration 
and concentrate on the political side, in which both they and the 
Committee were more at home. 

The writer of this article and other witnesses before the 
Committee thought, rightly or wrongly, that in trying to show 
how the Indian masses would be affected they became suspect of 
hostility to Indian aspirations. The majority proposals go to 
confirm their view. For, while there are many salutary amend- 
ments of the White Paper in minor details and many well-meaning 
attempts to strengthen the safeguards, the Report accepts all its 
fundamental proposals. The result is : 

(t) The control of the Crown and Parliament over the whole 
civil administration of British India, exercised through 
the Secretary of State and the agency of the Governor- 
General, Governors of Provinces and the Services, British 
and Indian, disappears. 

(2) For the Crown and Parliament is substituted an All-India 
Federation, still in the air, to be composed of elected 
representatives of the eleven British Provinces and 
nominees of the several hundred Indian States, or of such 
of them as may be found willing to join the Federation. 
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(3) The Governor-General, as head of the Federation, must 
follow the advice of his Indian Ministers, who under the 
authority of a Federal Legislature, almost exclusively 
Indian, will control the whole of the all-India civil 
administration—Finance, Tariffs, Customs, Railways, 
Commerce and Industry, Posts and Telegraphs, etc., and 
the connected Services. 

(4) Similarly, the whole field of Provincial administration— 
Courts and Police, Land Revenue, Irrigation, Public 
Works, Public Health, Forests, Agriculture, Education, 
etc.—is transferred to Indian Ministers responsible to 
Provincial Legislatures, almost exclusively Indian. The 
Governor is ordinarily to act on the advice of those 
Ministers. 

(5) But the Governor-General and Governors are given 
discretion to overrule the Ministers where they consider 
that necessary in the discharge of their ‘ special responsi- 
bilities ’ for maintenance of public tranquillity, protection 
of minorities, of the Services and of the interests of the 
Indian States, prevention of fiscal discrimination and (in 
the case of the Governor-General) the maintenance of 
Indian financial stability and credit. 

(6) The present substantial British element in the Superior 
Executive and the nominated members (official and non- 
official, British and Indian) in the Legislatures disappear, 
as being inconsistent with democratic ideals. 

(7) Similarly, British recruitment ceases at once, where it has 
not already been stopped, for all the British-Indian 
Services, except the I.C.S. and the Police, which are given 
a respite of at least five years—namely, Irrigation, Public 
Works, Forests, Agriculture and Veterinary, Education, 
etc. a 

(8) The Governor-General, as Viceroy, retains control of the 
Army, foreign relations, and the small ecclesiastic estab- 
lishments. Great Britain remains responsible for naval 
defence and its cost. 

The only vestiges of British authority left, in what is still 
described as a ‘ Partnership,’ are the Governor-General and the 
Governors of Provinces; their discretionary powers are wide— 
on paper—but in practice, even if they have the will to exercise 
them (which assumes a strength of character not always forth- 
coming and support from the Government of the day at home), 
they will not usually have the means ; for all the machinery that 
could give effect to their decisions (apart from the Army) will have 
been transferred to the control of the very Ministers whose ill- 
advised policy is ex hypothesi compelling the Governor to intervene. 
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Sir William Marris, who played a prominent part in drafting 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and had ten years’ experience 
of their working in two Provinces, has put it on record # that the 
Government of India has, in its unwillingness to oppose the 
elected Assembly, often failed to exercise its emergency powers 
and allowed itself to be driven into positions which its better 
judgment would never have accepted. Two of the three ex- 
Viceroys on the Committee could have borne eloquent testimony 
to the truth of that statement. If that has been the case hitherto, 
how unlikely is it that in the altered conditions a Governor- 
General or Governor will be able or willing to exercise his emer- 
gency powers? Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in the course of the 
Irish Home Rule debate of November 1912, accurately summed up 
the value of safeguards. He said: 

I am one of those who do not believe that safeguards of any certain 
efficiency can ever be embodied in an Act of Parliament.. 


That has been proved by Mr. de Valera’s repudiation of every 
safeguard in the Irish Treaty within the last few years ; and even 
the ‘ Moderate ’ Indian politicians have repeatedly declared that 
their first task will be to render the safeguards a nullity. 

The fact is that the Report ignores one of the two guiding prin- 
ciples laid down in the Act of 1919, and accepts and gives effect to 
the declaration of Mr. MacDonald as head of the Socialist Govern- 
ment at the first Round Table Conference in January 1931, ‘ That 
responsibility for the Government of India should be placed on 
Indian Legislatures, Central and Provincial,’ with suitable safe- 
guards ‘ during a period of transition.’ In the course of 1931 the 
Socialist Government was driven from office and their general 
policy was repudiated. But Mr. MacDonald remained on as 
Prime Minister of the new National Government and, by methods 
which are still obscure, secured the adherence of his Conservative 
colleagues in the Cabinet—but not of the party—to his Indian 
policy. Mr. Baldwin, at the Queen’s Hall, quoted Sir John Simon 
in support of the argument that by the adhesion of a ‘ powerful 
Prince ’ a new situation had arisen. How that adroit manceuvre 
was effected is described by Mr. Glorney Bolton in an article called 
‘ The Indian View ’ which appeared in the December issue of the 
Fortnightly Review. Anyone reading it will agree with the writer 
that ‘the Conservatives were dragooned [in 1931]. They have 
been dragooned ever since.’ 

Mr. Baldwin, indeed, needed no conversion, for he had on his 
own responsibility in October 1929 agreed to Lord Irwin's 
disastrous pronouncement inspired by the Socialist Government 
in regard to Dominion Status; and though, after consultation 


1 Modern India, 1932. 
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with leading Conservatives, he had to withdraw that approval, it 
is clear from all that has since passed that he not.only accepted 
the Socialist policy but has used his great influence to bring a 
powerful section of his party to adopt it. At the Queen’s Hall on 
December 4 the Council of the party, mainly as the result of Mr. 
Baldwin’s powers of persuasion backed up by the Central Office, 
accepted the Majority Report as a basis for legislation by a 
majority of three to one. Both Houses have since endorsed that 
view, though not without serious misgivings, and the Bill to give 
effect to that decision is now before Parliament. 

To such lengths has the Conservative majority gone to meet 
the political aspirations of ‘a small fraction of the vast popula- 
tion.’ Have they succeeded? The answer from every section 
of Indian political opinion is an emphatic ‘No!’ At the recent 
elections to the All-India Assembly the Congress Party and allied 
organisations have won a majority of the elective seats—57 out 
of 106. They have decided to refuse even to discuss the proposals ; 


their programme is : 


complete independence, including unfettered control over the Army, 
external affairs, internal policy, fiscal and commercial matters, and the 
right to choose between voluntary partnership with the British and 
complete separation. 


If Lord Willingdon had to form a Government to-morrow on the 
lines proposed by the Committee—which eliminates the present 
forty nominated and official members—he would have to call ina 
Congress Chief Minister pledged to the above programme ! 

It is often urged that in the future Federal Assembly the 
nominated representatives of the Princes—one-third of the 
whole—will provide a loyal and stable element to oppose the 
Congress. The calm assumption by Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel 
Hoare that the Princes are eager to join the All-India Federation 
is quite unwarranted. In March 1933 the then Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes (the late Jam Sahib of Nawanagar), at a 
meeting presided over by the Viceroy, denounced the White 
Paper scheme, which the Joint Committee have adhered to’ in 
essentials, ‘as injurious alike to the interests of the States and 
the British connexion.’ The present Chancellor (H.H. the 
Maharaja of Patiala, a State which has a most distinguished 
record of service to the Crown in every crisis) accepted the ideal 
of Federation, at the first Round Table Conference, when ‘a 
powerful Prince,’ the Maharaja of Bikanir, gave the lead to the 
six Princes (out of a total of some hundreds) then present. But 
since realising the implications of the scheme he has shown an 
increasing hostility towards it. In a letter of October 28 pub- 
lished in the London Press of December 6 His Highness and four 
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other Princes, forming a majority of the Standing Committee of 
the Princes’ Chamber, state that ‘the White Paper proposals 
were received by us with grave concern,’ and ‘ that the acceptance 
of the principle of Federation itself depends entirely on the fact 
whether the Report of the Joint Select Committee incorporates 
the conditions’ demanded by the Princes. The Princes’ final 
decision is held over till the special meeting of their Chamber on 
January 21, but the pressure that is steadily being exercised on 
them has been exposed in the recent debate—notably by Major 
Courtauld. 

Meantime they have not been slow to see that the British 
Government, which is under treaty obligations to maintain their 
integrity and internal sovereignty against any attack, is volun- 
tarily renouncing the authority which would enable it to fulfil 
that obligation, and is even asking them to assume the réle 
vis-a-vis British India which it is abdicating. H.H. the Mahraj 
Rana of Jhalawar states in the London Press of November 27 : 


With the vast majority of the Princes there has been a growing appre- 
hension that the Federal scheme would ultimately rob us of our present 
strength, prestige and status with which we can fulfil our obligations as 
friends of the Empire in India. Consequently those who wish to use the 
Princes as a convenience, in their attempts to placate the demands of 
aggressive democracy in British India, will be taking a great risk. It 
should now become apparent why we Princes view the Federal scheme 


with grave and growing disquiet. 


That was said after the Joint Committee’s Report had been made 
ublic. 

" The Princes fear, and with reason, that the Congress having 
brought the British Government to its knees, will then pro- 
ceed to ‘liquidate’ the Princes, as the Congress left wing has 
threatened, by fomenting agitation in their States. In opening 
the new Constitution in 1921 the Duke of Connaught expressed 
the King-Emperor’s ‘ determination ever to maintain unimpaired 
the privileges, rights and dignities of the Princes of India. The 
Princes may rest assured that this pledge remains inviolate and 
inviolable.’ It will not remain inviolate if we force the Princes 
into the Federation. 

But just as the Princes object to being the scapegoats of a 
British Government unwilling to face its own enemies and theirs 
in British India, the now dominant Congress Party equally 
repudiates any federal association with the Princes. Mr. Rajendra 
Prasad, president of the recent Congress at Bombay, denounced 
the Federation in scathing language. He said : 

And what is this Federation ? It is a kind of Federation which has no 


parallel in history. In it the rulers of one-third of India will be called in 
to counteract, through their nominees, the progressive elected elements of 
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the remaining two-thirds. There is no mutuality in any respect. The 
Princes’ nominees will have the right to interfere in the administration of 
British India, without British India having the least voice in the adminis- 
tration of the States, which will continue their autocratic rule. 

It is sought to replace the block of officials and non-officials nominated 
by Government by nominees of Indian States. The nominated officials 
and non-officials of British India cannot be said to be amenable to popular 
opinion, but they have certainly a wider outlook and are more in contact 
with public opinion than any nominee of a State could be. They also 
feel a sense of responsibility even though it is to the British Government, 


There is much truth in these criticisms. Clearly, neither the 
Congress nor fhe States, the two most powerful forces in 
political India, desire an ill-assorted union between such discordant 
elements—one bent on revolutionary change, the other proud of 
its loyalty—which both regard as the cowardly device of a Govern- 
ment running away from its responsibilities. 

All other political sections are opposed to the scheme on 
one ground or another. The able and plausible ‘ Liberals’ or 
‘ Moderates,’ on whom the Viceroy and See¢retary of State relied 
to work the new Constitution, and who bulked so large before the 
Joint Committee, are proved by the elections to have no following ; 
but even they denounce the safeguards, and some of them echo 
the Congress in saying they would prefer things to remain as they 
are. . The minorities, whether Hindu, Muslim, Christian or Sikh, 
in the various Provinces are appalled at the prospect of coming 
under the rule of a permanent communal majority—Hindu in 
most provinces, Muslim in a few, and predominantly Hindu in 
the Central Government. The Muslim majority in the Punjab, 
Sind, and the North-West Frontier Province alone show some 
desire to accept it, as giving them local control of the gates of 
India. But they resent the inevitable Hindu control of the Centre, 
and if they find it irksome would break away. Could Hindu 
India prevent them? The valiant Sikhs.of the Punjab, who, 
with the Mahrattas of Bombay, alone retain the traditions of rule 
and the spirit of nationality, are already organising for resistance 
to the Muslim majority. The Indian Christians, over 6,000,000, 
who, amiable Church dignitaries here assured us, were under no 
anxiety as to their future, have complained recently in the All- 
India Legislature that, though ‘their fundamental rights are 
seriously threatened’ by the White Paper, they were not given 


-a hearing before the Joint Committee. 


The non-official Europeans are alarmed about securityfand 
commercial discrimination ; the Anglo-Indians as to their future 
chances of employment when the policy is fixed by an Indian 
Minister ; while the Services, British and Indian, in so far as they 
were allowed to express any opinion, told the Joint Committee 
that many of them viewed their transfer to the control of Indian 
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Ministers with the ‘ gravest apprehension.’ That was just after 
Mr. Baldwin had publicly declared that the Services were almost 
unanimous in support of the scheme! One wonders, if the scheme 
goes through, where the Government is to look for the political 
support necessary to work it. 

And now let us turn to the other aspect of the proposals. 
How far do they fulfil Parliament’s responsibility for the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian peoples, particularly of the 97 
per cent.—9o per cent. living in the villages—who have no votes 
at present, no aptitude for or interest in politics, and who are 
concerned, not with the forms of government, but with its every- 
day administration ? The overworked cliché that good govern- 
ment is no substitute for self-government has no appeal in India 
outside the small westernised intelligentsia of the towns—perhaps 
2 per cent. of the population. The Indian peoples are so deeply 
divided by race, religion, and caste that they have no tradition 
of national unity or common citizenship, except in so far as 
British rule, which now becomes a shadow, has created it. India 
has never been able to defend itself. For the last goo years 
British India has been under the rule of successive invaders by 
sea or land who rarely met with any resistance and whose rule 
was accepted by the various peoples without question unless and 
until they interfered with religion or usages founded on religion, 
as the later Moghuls did and paid the penalty. Great Britain 
is no more an ‘alien’ to them than any preceding ruler. 

What the Indian masses look for is not self-government— 
for they never had it—but reasonably good government. Now, 
the essentials of good government in every country are four— 
security, external and internal; impartial justice; clean and 
progressive administration ; light taxation. All these have in 
the past been secured to India under British rule to a degree 
unprecedented in her long and chequered history: every one of 
them will be jeopardised by the present proposals. The Army 
remains under the Viceroy, but the finance required for its main- 
tenance and the communications, posts and telegraphs necessary 
for its mobility will be under the control of Indian Ministers, who, 
if hostile—and the present Congress majority admittedly is— 
could hinder or hamper its use in any serious emergency. The 
Police is the main arm for internal security ; it is the eyes and 
ears of the Army. Hitherto—and here the writer can speak with 
personal experience of many a serious crisis—security has been 
ensured because the Army and Police were under the same 
authority and worked in close co-operation ; in future the Police 
will be under the control of Indian Ministers who may or may not 
be willing to work with the military authorities. The Joint 
Committee make suggestions to keep the Police free from political 
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interference ; but once, you have surrendered the keys of the 
fortress these paper safeguards are of little value. - 

Justice and efficient administration will admittedly suffer from 
the disappearance of the small British element in the administra- 
tion—a corps d’élite of less than 3000 for 350,000,000 people. It 
is they who have established the great services that have built up 
and maintain the prosperity of India (Irrigation, Forests, Public 
Works, Agriculture, Veterinary, Education, Public Health), have 
trained their Indian colleagues and subordinates, and have set the 
standards of integrity and efficiency that have won for our Indian 
administration the world’s admiration. In all these services 
British recruitment is to be closed down. In some it has been 
closed down already with disastrous results, as shown in the 
official reports put before the Simon Commission, and revealed 
more fully in the admirable pamphlets of the Duchess of Atholl. 
Can anyone, British or Indian, argue that the disappearance of 
these few thousand British officials is demanded by or in the 
interests of the Indian masses, who, whatever Mr. Baldwin may 
say to the contrary, invariably turn to them for justice and 
protection? Not even the most bitter extremist has dared to 
do so. But the Indian politicians desire their removal and the 
Joint Committee bow to them. 

Two examples may be cited. The Simon Commission, which 
got down to Indian realities, made a strong representation that 
British recruitment to the great Irrigation service (on whose 
efficiency one-fourth of India’s agricultural production depends) 
and the Forests (on whose efficient conservancy the supplies for 
irrigation depend) should be maintained ; that, in their words, 
‘ administrative efficiency ’ should not be sacrificed to ‘ political 
expediency.” Their plea has been disregarded. What does it 
matter how millions of peasants suffer as ee as a few thousand 
ambitious politicians are placated ? 

Similarly as regards the High Courts in n the Provinces. There 
is a salutary statutory provision at present that one-third of the 
judges should be recruited from civil servants of long executive 
and judicial experience in India; one-third from men, British 
and Indian, who have been called to the Bar here ; one-third from 
Indian lawyers. The system has admittedly worked admirably : 
the High Courts have the confidence of the Indian masses. But 
_ here again, in deference to the Indian politicians whose stronghold 
is in the bar-rooms of India, that wise provision is to disappear 
from the Statute-book. The Committee express the pious hope 
that appointments from the Civil Service and the Bar here will con- 
tinue to be made. If that is desirable, why alter the existing law ? 
Here again the interests of the people are to be sacrificed to political 
expediency when politicians call to politicians across the deep ! 

Vor. CXVII—No. 695 B* 
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Finally, there is the problem of taxation. The Committee 
have clearly got into a morass in their attempt to handle this all- 
important question. Their vague estimates as to the extra cost 
of the scheme carry little conviction, even to themselves. Official 
experts have put it at amounts varying from £7,000,000 to 
£20,000,000—in any case, a serious addition to a Central budget 
of £60,000,000, and a heavy burden on a poor population hard 
pressed by the slump in agricultural prices. The Committee 
admit that taxation has already been raised to the limit and 
expenditure cut down to the bone to balance the budget, but they 
airily dismiss the additional burden proposed as not ‘ formidable ’ 
Have they heard the proverb of the last straw ? 

Admittedly several of the Provinces are now in permanent 
deficit. Sir Samuel Hoare, giving evidence before the Committee, 
said (questions 8254 and 8270) : 


It is clear that there are financial difficulties to be overcome before the 
new autonomous provinces can be started. Speaking generally, I should 
expect the Provinces to be on an even keel—that is to say, with no 
permanent deficit round their necks. 


But Sir John Thompson, chairman of the Union of Britain and 
India, was quite prepared to take a leap in the dark. In reply to 
Lord Salisbury’s question whether he thought India could bear 
the extra taxation, he said: ‘I think the important thing is to 
go ahead with the scheme and then decide.’ Lord Salisbury : 
‘Whether you can pay for it or not?” Answer: ‘ Yes.’ Lord 
Salisbury’s pertinent comment was: ‘Generally speaking, 
prudent people go the other way to work.’ But apparently the 
Committee have decided to go ahead like Sir John Thompson. 
It is significant that at the Queen’s Hall and in the Commons’ 
debate the Government speakers scarcely touched on this and 
other matters bearing on ‘ the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples.’ Those of us who have given the best years of 
our lives to that service are shocked by the callous disregard of 
their interests by politicians here and in India and by the in- 
difference of most of the Press. It is some satisfaction to find 
that not only the Conservative but also the Socialist minority 
gave some thought to the masses. Major Attlee, M.P., admits 
that it is necessary to satisfy national aspirations, but 
at the same time to see that as far as possible the poorer sections of the 
community should not be handed over to be exploited by the landlord and 
the capitalist. 
His remedy is ‘ to give the workers and peasants the potentiality 
of using the vote ’—though he recognises ‘that it will be long 
before they learn to do so.’ That is not very helpful. Even the 
present limited electorate (7,000,000 out of 270,000,000 in British 
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India) is for the greater part admittedly incompetent to handle 
even its present limited responsibilities. The Government of the 
United Provinces—which may be taken as fairly representative 
of India generally—have recently put it on record that the great 
majority of the voters ‘ are not only illiterate, but also ignorant 
of and without interest in the affairs of the Province as a whole.’ 

It is proposed at once to increase the electorate from 7,000,000 
to 35,000,000. Is this deeper plunge into the strata of illiteracy 
and ignorance likely to bring up a more responsible electorate, 
capable of knowing what it wants and of obtaining what it wants ? 
Its capacity must be actual, not the mere ‘ potentiality ’ Major 
Attlee refers to. He is right in thinking that ‘it will be long 
before they learn to make their voices heard and their influence 
felt.’ But meantime they will be ‘ fodder ’ for every unscrupulous 
demagogue or dangerous revolutionary—and there are many 
such in India—who may trade on their ignorance and appeal to 
their cupidity or their racial and religious passions. Surely the 
remedy is, while the masses remain minors politically, to retain 
Parliament’s trusteeship on their behalf, for it is the British spirit 
in the administration and the British element in the Services— 
both of which the Committee would abolish—that have always 
stood up for the masses and prevented, as far as they can, their 
exploitation by the grasping landlord, the greedy moneylender, 
and the unscrupulous manufacturer. It is noteworthy that Mr. 
Shiva Rao, the Indian Labour delegate to the recettt T.U.C. 
Conference at Weymouth, said : 


Why we in India want your help is because next year the Government 
will put through a scheme for political reform in India, which will place 
the Indian workers in a much worse position than they are at present. 


The late Mr. C. R. Das, perhaps the ablest extremist politician 
of his time, as President of the Congress in 1922 said : 


If to-day the British Government grant Provincial Autonomy with Cen- 
tral Responsibility, I for one will protest against it, for it will lead to the 
concentration of power in the hands of the middle class (the urban poli- 
ticians]. I do not believe the middle class will then part with their power. 


The representatives of the orthodox Hindus have recently 
endorsed those views. 

The scheme fails to satisfy the Indian politicians; it does 
nothing for the Indian masses except to increase their burdens 
and to place the town workers ‘in a much worse position.’ Mr. 
Churchill, in the Queen’s Hall debate, went to the root of the 
matter. 


{He asked] whether this plan would work, whether it would last ? 
Would it give Indians more food ? Would they have less taxes to pay ? 
Would there be more peace in their streets, greater justice in the courts 
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and higher security against the oppression of class and race? Would it 
give what the Indian politicians themselves asked for? Was there any 
finality about it? Any hope of tranquillity even for a breathing space ? 


To each of these questions the answer is ‘No!’ One wonders 
why the Government persists in a scheme which no one in India 
wants, which no one in this country has ever yet tried to defend 
on the merits (the welfare of the Indian peoples), and which will 
inevitably break up the main bulwark in this country against 
predatory Socialism. 

The only explanation the writer can offer is fear. Fear of the 
Congress and of the veiled threats of Sir T. B. Sapru and his 
colleagues inspired successively the Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 1930, 
the repudiation of the Simon Commission’s Report in 1931, the 
summoning of the various Round Table Conferences, in which 
there was no administrator of wide Indian experience to stand up 
for the Indian masses, the White Paper of 1933, the Majority 
Report of the Joint Committee just issued, and the Bill now before 
Parliament. Fear stands behind each successive surrender of our 
Imperial responsibilities and our obligations to the Indian Princes 
and peoples. Fear is proverbially the worst counseller—above 
all where, as in this case, it is baseless. Surely it was fear that 
prompted Mr. Baldwin’s final appeal to the Queen’s Hall audience : 


If you refuse India this opportunity you will infallibly lose India, 
whatever you do, before two generations are passed. That, to my mind, 
is the choice. 





The argument prevailed ; though it could easily be refuted. In 
the Commons’ debate Mr. Churchill aptly retorted with Mr. Bonar 
Law’s epigram : ‘ You cannot argue with a prophet, but you can 
disbelieve him.’ But has a British statesman ever before used 
such an appeal to a British audience ? What hope is there for the 
British Empire in India or elsewhere while that defeatist spirit 
prevails ? In a similar crisis Demosthenes said to the Athenians: 
“Providence alone protects our Empire. We on our part are 
doing all we can to destroy it.’ The Majority Report and Mr. 
Baldwin’s eloquence are providing the engines of destruction. 
But the British public can be trusted, as in 1931, to do the right 
thing when they know the facts, and as the facts become known 
so will their repudiation of this craven policy gain strength and 
they will turn to the sane and reasonable proposals for gradual 
development by successive stages put forward by Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues in accordance with the preamble of the Act 
of 1919. 

Tt ed be asked, What is the alternative ? There is one, based 
on an admirable principle laid down by the two chief authors of 
the present scheme—Lord Halifax and Sir Samuel Hoare. The 
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Government of India (including three Indian members) proposed 
in their Despatch of September 20, 1930, that ‘ Parliament’s 
control should be of such a nature as to establish parinership in 
place of subordination’; they went on to define, and very 
reasonably, the limits within which Parliament should continue 
to exercise its direct control. They also made it clear that the 
partnership involved the retention of a British element (nominated 
and elected) in the Legislatures as well as in the Executive and 
the Services. That, of course, follows from a partnership. Sir 
Samuel Hoare gave this principle an enthusiastic welcome on 
December 24, 1932, when he said : 


We have been confronted with the problem of reconciling the claims of 
three partners—Great Britain, British India, and Indian India. The old 
articles of association were getting out of date ; a new bond of union had 
to be found ; the new bond must be the bond of an All-India Federation, 
with the rights of each of the three partners effectively safeguarded. 


This offers a sound basis for a stable Federation—at least, 
after the Provincial units have been established on an autonomous 
footing. But the Federation. now proposed departs from the 
fundamental principle of partnership ; it excludes from nearly 
all the business of the joint firm the British partner, hitherto the 
predominant partner, relegating him to the menial post of watch- 
man ; it does not satisfy the Princes, who, as shown above, fear 
the loss of their States and independence ; while it is repudiated 
by the most powerful political party in British India as well as 
the minorities. Surely these facts have given us an opportunity 
and a justification to review the situation and recast the proposals. 
Can any reasonable Indian politician dispute the principle and 
application of genuine Partnership? The writer believes the 
Princes and the Indian masses would welcome it. 

The outlines of such a scheme were submitted to the Joint 
Committee, who have completely ignored it; indeed, one of 
their number, Sir J. Woodland Milne, stated in the Indian debate 
on December 10 that no alternative had been put forward. Here 
again the majority were doubtless influenced by fear of the Indian 
politician. Parliament has still to decide. Surely it will not 
repudiate the principle of an effective partnership enabling Great 
Britain ‘to carry on its great work in combination and close 
co-operation with British India, and with the Indian States if and 
when they decide to come in. 


M. F. O’DwveEr. 
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II. A CONSERVATIVE DEFENCE 


To write about a report for which one is personally responsible 
as a member of the committee which drew it up, is painfully like 
crying one’s own wares. But no member of the Joint Select 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform is likely to succumb 
to the temptations of self-advertisement. Writing a fortnight 
after the publication of the Report, one’s mood is rather one of 
abashed humility before the mysterious processes of public 
opinion. After working for eighteen months intensively over old 
ground, already covered by years of previous inquiry, the Com- 
mittee has produced a document full of compromises with things 
as they are, of acquiescences in expedients which are difficult to 
justify on grounds of principle—full, in short, of all those imper- 
fections which seem to be inherent in the art of government. One 
has, indeed, refused to be the mere slave of circumstance ; one 
has taken bold decisions and has made some original contributions 
to the science of constitution-building ; and one has sought at 
least to present a complete picture of a new Constitution, both in 
principle and in detail. But, admitting all this, one had no right 
to expect that the Report would be regarded as more than the 
decent workmanlike performance of an allotted task, or that one’s 
reward would be more than the penny granted by grace to the 
eleventh-hour worker in the vineyard. Yet this document seems 
to have crystallised in its favour a mass of public opinion which 
had been little affected, one way or the other, by previous contro- 
versies and could never have been convinced by years of debating 
argument. One realises afresh that, in government, the only 
creative act is to make up one’s own mind. That is, perhaps, the 
secret of the British political genius : the ordinary Englishman in 
the. street recognises instinctively that conviction is a more 
significant fact than the reasoning which has led up to it, or the 
arguments that can be advanced in favour of it. The reasoning 
of the Joint Select Committee’s Report may be close and its 
arguments strong, but they do not account for the way in which 
the Report has been received. 
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This, no doubt, is the main answer to the question whether 
these last four years of Round Table Conferences and intensive 
parliamentary inquiry have not been largely a waste of time. 
The Joint Committee’s Report is, after all, little but a completion 
of the Report of Sir John Simon’s Statutory Commission. When 
the Statutory Commission was appointed, it was always contem- 
plated by the Conservative Government of that day that any Bill 
based upon its findings should only be passed after it had been 
considered in its main outlines by some joint body of English 
parliamentarians and representatives of Indian political opinion. 
The procedure contemplated was very much like that actually 
followed by the Joint Select Committee between May and 
December 1933. The injection of the new issue of All-India 
Federation shortly after the publication of the Statutory Com- 
mission’s Report probably necessitated some additional measure 
of preliminary consultation, but, even if one Round Table Con- 
ference was necessary for the purpose of crystallising this new 
issue, were three successive Conferences really justified? It 
would, in fact, almost certainly have been better to have dispensed 
with the third Round Table Conference and to have advanced 
the appointment of the Joint Select Committee by six months, 
But, on the whole, the delay has, perhaps, been justified from the 
point of view of public opinion—at least, in this country. Con- 
viction, if it is to impress public opinion, must have a certain air 
of maturity. The Report of the Joint Select Committee is not a 
better, and it is certainly a far less original, document than the 
Simon Report; but, while the Simon Report formed public 
opinion, the Report of the Joint Select Committee seems to have 
brought public opinion to life. Probably that final touch could 
not have been given at any much earlier stage. But, of course, 
the battle is not won. The Report has not carried anything like 
universal conviction, and, ineffective as mere argument must 
always be, it may be worth while to consider some of the objections 
which have been urged against what is new in the Report. 

What is new is mainly its completion of the recommendations 
of the Simon Commission in the matter of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Central Constitution proposed by the Simon Com- 
mission was admittedly a transitional form of government. No 
approximately final solution of that problem could be envisaged 
apart from an All-India Federation. The Joint Select Com- 
mittee was given the opportunity, which had been withheld from 
the Simon Commission, of propounding a solution on the basis of 
such a Federation. If the Report deserves any of the kind things 
that have been said about it, it deserves them because it set out 
to examine the Federal solution on the basis, and in the spirit, of 
the Simon Report. It applied to that problem the same principles 
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as the Simon Commission had applied to the problem of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy, and thus, in effect, it supplied that sequel to 
the Simon Report which its authors had foreseen would have to 
be written by someone at some time in the future. 

The first criticism that has been levelled at the Joint Select 
Committee’s Report in this field has been a purely debating point, 
and not, perhaps, a very honest one at that. It has been alleged 
that the Joint Committee recommended a rash step for the sole 
purpose of satisfying the aspirations of a certain number of Indian 
politicians, who were regarded as representing a ‘ moderate’ or 
‘central ’ opinion which did not, in fact, exist. The plain answer 
to this is that the Joint Committee explicitly declined to consider 
the problem laid before it from the point of view of Indian 
aspirations. ‘A recognition of. Indian aspirations,’ says the 
Report, ‘ while it is the necessary preface to any study of Indian 
constitutional problems, is an insufficient guide to their solution.’ 
The authors of the Report chose instead as the basis of their 
solution ‘ the Government of India as it exists to-day.’ 


The safest hypothesis on which we can proceed, [they said] and the one 
most in accordance with our constitutional history, is that the future 
Government of India will be successful in proportion as it represents, 
not a new creation substituted for an old one, but the natural evolution of 
an existing Government and the natural extension of its past tendencies. 


It was only after ‘having thus reached our conclusions by the 
exercise of our judgment on the facts of the case’ that they 
commended them to moderate opinion in India as ‘common 
ground on which the foundation of a firm and enduring structure 
can be laid.’ No sentence in the Report has been oftener quoted 
by its debating critics than the statement that Indians ‘ who 
entertain these aspirations constitute but a small fraction of the 
vast population of India.’ No sentence has been more resolutely 
ignored by these critics than that which almost immediately 
follows : 


To the cultivators, who make up nine-tenths of the population, an 
equitable land revenue settlement and the timely advent of the monsoon 
may be of more importance than any projects of constitutional reform ; 
but, when they find that neither just administration nor good monsoons 
can ensure a remunerative price for their produce, their lack of political 
ideas. may make them more, rather than less, susceptible to political 
agitation. 


That is, of course, the crux of the problem of what is some- 
times called ‘Indian political opinion.’ The only critics of 
Indian constitutional reform who are on really sound ground are 
those who urge that the problems of India are economic and not 
political. That is profoundly true, though it is, of course, only 
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half the truth. Every revolution in the history of the world has 
been due to a small body of political agitators who have worked 
for their own ends on the economic grievances of the masses, 
The Indian masses are at present undoubtedly suffering from 
economic ills which can no longer adequately be met by the just 
administration of land revenue or even by such reforms of land 
tenure as Provincial Governments may be able to carry out. 
There are only two ways of forestalling such a dangerous coales- 
cence between the forces of political agitation and of economic 
grievance. One is to remove economic grievances by a reform of 
economic conditions carried out by the methods of autocracy. 
The. other is to place upon the political agitator at least some 
responsibility for remedying those grievances himself. Are we 
in a position to-day to take the first alternative? Speaking 
frankly, has the history of our handling of the Indian currency 
problem since the war given evidence of any constructive economic 
policy ? Have we, during the same period, had the power, under 
the existing Constitution of India, to moderate and direct into safe 
channels a protectionist policy which has certainly not been 
calculated to confer any positive benefits on the Indian cultivator ? 
And, even apart from the defects in our economic statesmanship 
and the weakness of our existing constitutional position in India, 
is it in our power, or in the power of any Government, to bring 
order out of that international economic crisis which is the real 
cause of the cultivator’s lack of prosperity in India, as in other 
countries? But if we cannot thus be reforming autocrats, we 
must be prepared to adopt the alternative solution. 

It is this intimate and inextricable connexion between the 
welfare of the masses, which is to be mainly entrusted to the 
Provincial Governments, and the economic policy of the Central 
Government, that constitutes the determining argument in 
favour of some measure of responsible- government at the Centre. 
The Report of the Joint Select Committee particularly emphasises 
in this connexion the problem of taxation, the necessary 
dependence of the Provinces on taxation levied by the Central 
Government ; but taxation is only the day-to-day manifestation 
of the underlying issues of general economic policy. 

What, then, are the objections of substance urged against the 
scheme of limited responsible government at the Centre which 
the Joint Select Committee recommends? They fall into two 
classes: those directed specifically against an All-India Federa- 
tion at the present time, and those directed against any large 
change at the Centre even apart from Federation. The first class 
of objections is based upon the incompatibility of the Indian 
States and the British Indian Provinces. The real nature of this 
incompatibility is nowhere more frankly stated than in the 
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Report itself. It is admitted that an All-India Federation will 
involve ‘ an obvious anomaly : a Federation composed of disparate 
constituent units in which the powers and authority of the 
Central Government will differ as between one constituent unit 
and another.’ 

The short answer to these objections is that they are objections 
to an All-India Federation at any time and under any conditions. 
If there is one thing which the Englishman feels in his bones 
about India, it is that the personal government of the more 
enlightened Indian States is probably better adapted to the 
conditions of Indian life and the character of the Indian people 
than the forms of government which have been gradually evolved 
in the British Indian Provinces out of English parliamentary ideas 
and an anglicised system of education. And this instinct sis 
probably sound. Personal government in the States will be, and 
is being, gradually modified ; but the idea that Federation should 
wait until the sovereignty of the Princes has been whittled down 
to the proportions of an autonomous Provincial Government, and 
until the representatives of each State in a Federal Legislature 
can be elected by a State Parliament instead of being nominated 
by a State Ruler, can only be entertained by men who are wholly 
out of touch with realities and who cannot discern the trend of 
their own arguments. 

It is easy to say that Federation, when it comes in the future, 
may be ‘a different kind of Federation’; but, unless we are to 
be mere Micawbers, waiting for something new to turn up which 
we cannot invent ourselves, we must face the fact that a different 
kind of Federation can only mean a looser form of Federation, 
looser (by the very essence of this line of argument) both for the 
British Indian Provinces and for the Indian States. And that, 
of course, is precisely the danger. Any attempt to assimilate 
both States and Provinces to an exactly equal status for the 
purposes of Federation can only mean the erection of the Provinces 
into at least semi-sovereign and semi-independent units. If the 
essential unity of British India is to be reconciled with the essential 
semi-independence of the Indian States—if, in technical terms, 
the sovereignty of the Crown in British India is to be reconciled 
with the paramountcy of the Crown in the Indian States—then 
any All-India Federation at any time must be a union for certain 
purposes of ‘ disparate constituent units in which the powers and 
authority of the Central Government will differ as between one 


constituent unit and another.’ 

The critics seem often to be chiefly worried by one particular 
anomaly: that the States are not prepared to give the Central 
Government power to levy income tax on their residents. This 
is certainly an anomaly, for the States’ representatives in the 
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Central Legislature cannot be correspondingly limited in their 
right to vote on any part of the Federal budget. No ‘ in-and-out’ 
provisions, as we well know, can be imposed on the members of 
any parliament. The answer to this objection is partly that the 
exemption of the States from income tax is not in itself unjust: 
The States might fairly claim a division of the existing Public 
Debt of British India into remunerative and non-remunerative 
liabilities, the service of the latter to be exclusively charged on 
British Indian revenue. Such a division would be inconvenient, 
involving the creation of a separate Central budget distinct from 
the Federal budget, and the States have consequently not pressed 
their claim in this form ; but the substance of the claim remains. 
There are other claims arising out of the existing relations between 
the States and the Crown which can also be urged against an 
exact assimilation of States to Provinces in the matter of liability 
to Federal taxation. A further answer is that British India will 
gain infinitely more in taxation by acquiring the power to levy 
excise duties over the whole sub-continent than it will forego by 
not having the power to levy income tax. Moreover, the States 
have accepted a liability to make special contributions to the 
revenues of the Central Government, if income tax in British 
India rises above a certain level. And, if the States are thus not 
being unfairly privileged, the point about their voting rights in 
the Federal Legislature loses its substance. It is surely over- 
whelmingly in the interests of sound financial policy in India that 
the vote of the States in all matters of taxation should be free and 
unfettered, even at the cost of a superficial anomaly. 

The second class of objections begins with Lord Salisbury’s 
dilemma, that direct election to the Central Legislature is 
‘impossible’ and that indirect election is ‘ unworkable.’ This 
is obviously no very good argument in favour of retaining an 
existing. Legislature, the majority of whose members are directly 
elected. But the claim that indirect election based upon the 
Provincial Legislatures is unworkable is usually based on the 
contention that, if the Lower House of the Federal Legislature is 
dissolved, at least a large proportion of the British Indian members 
will be re-elected by precisely the same constituent bodies, while 
all the States’ representatives might well be reappointed by their 
Rulers. There is much force in this contention. It is true that 
a Governor-General will probably only be able usefully to dissolve 
the Lower House when intervening general elections in two or 
three Provinces have indicated the possibility of strengthening a 
group or party in the Federal Legislature on which he relies for 
support. But, as the Joint Select Committee point out, dissolu- 
tion under a system of communal electorates is always likely to 
be comparatively ineffective. It will be ineffective in the directly 
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elected Provincial Legislatures, and it will be ineffective in the 
Central Legislature under any conceivable system of election, so 
long as election, direct. or indirect, is based on the system of 
voting by communities. It is on that ground, very largely, that 
the Joint Select Committee justify their reservation to the 
Governors and the Governor-General of such large autocratic 
powers. In short, the arguments of these critics are meaningless 
unless they lead to the conclusion that there should be no Central 
Legislature at all. This objection is often associated with the 
statement that communal electorates are the negation of parlia- 
mentary government. Here again, the argument seems to lead 
to no conclusion, for the existing Central Legislature is, in fact, 
based on communal electorates. And, after all, recent events in 
India suggest that, if communal electorates are bad in principle, 
they at least have some advantages in the direction of stable 
government. Even what appears to have been a sweeping 
Congress victory seems to have given Congress, combined with the 
Nationalist Party, only a bare majority in the Central Assembly. 

As I have just referred to the powers reserved by the Joint 
Select Committee’s recommendations to the Governor-General and 
the Governors, it may be worth while at this point to refer to the 
argument embodied in Lord Salisbury’s phrase, that government 
with such ‘ safeguards’ cannot be called self-government—that 
it is government in a strait-jacket, but a strait-jacket made only 
of paper. Whether the Committee’s scheme can be labelled a 
scheme of self-government is a question of words which need 
hardly detain us ; but, if it is government in a strait-jacket, the 
strait-jacket is certainly not made of paper. The truth is that, as 
between the Governor or the Governor-General on the one hand 
and his Ministers on the other, it is the Governor and the Governor- 
General who possess all lawful authority and power; it is the 
Ministers who have to rely for their power on a mere scrap of 
paper, on the Governors’ and the Governor-General’s Instrument 
of Instructions, alterable or revocable with the consent of the 
Imperial Parliament at any time. Of course, if law itself is 
regarded as mere paper, if the right to issue lawful orders enforce- 
able by the courts adds nothing to the power of an officer of 
government, then all statutes, let alone all constitutions, are 
worthless. But, if there is any distinction between influence and 
government, between delegated functions and sovereign authority, 
then it is the Ministers who are restricted to mere influence and 
to delegated functions; it is the Governor and the Governor- 
General who hold the government and exercise sovereign 
authority. 

And this is the answer to the final, and far the weightiest, 
objection to the Central Constitution proposed by the Joint 
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Select Committee : the objection that, while responsible Federal 
Ministers will only be entitled to advise the Governor-General on 
certain matters, they will; in fact, influence him by pressure in 
other matters. The right to control the Provincial Governors in 
all matters relating to their special powers and responsibilities is 
vested in the Governor-General personally. So is all Army 
administration, including the whole Army budget, and all ques- 
tions of foreign affairs. The questions on which Ministers will be 
entitled to advise him will be mainly matters of economic policy 
and taxation. Yet it is urged that Ministers will be able to 
make a certain line of action by the Governor-General in Army 
matters, or in- his relations with the Provincial Governors, a 
condition of accepting or retaining office. If he resists such 
pressure, he will not be able to retain a Ministry commanding a 
majority in the Federal Legislature, and he will be driven back 
on the exercise of his autocratic ‘ breakdown ’ powers. 

The real answer to this lies in the very fact that the course 
which it is thus assumed that Ministers might take will drive the 
Governor back on the exercise of autocratic powers. In other 
words, the law puts all the trump cards in the Governor-General’s 
hands. Asa matter of fact, he will have at least an ace or two 
before he needs to lead his trumps at all. The combination of 
votes which Congress Ministers would have to build up in order 
to confront the Governor-General with a majority opposition in 
the Fedéral Legislature would be an exceedingly difficult and 
insecure one, consisting of at least a large proportion of the 
States’ representatives and of the Muslim members. That sort 
of bloc can be built up, but it can seldom be maintained for long. 
The Governor-General will have much more power than George III. 
had in 1783-84 to maintain a minority Prime Minister in office for 
the period necessary to allow such a combination to disintegrate. 
And is it really argued that such a bloc-can more easily be built 
up in an Assembly where every member is eligible for the office of 
responsible Minister of Finance or Commerce than in an Assembly 
where no member has anything to gain from supporting the 
Government, so long as he remains an elected legislator? Is it 
easier for the leader of a Congress Party to say to a leading Muslim 
legislator, ‘ I will resign if you will promise not to replace me in 
the honours and the sweets of office,’ or for him to say,-as he can 
say now, ‘ Will you join me to fight the Governor-General until 
the Imperial Parliament consents to open the doors of office both 
to you and to me?’ No, the Governor-General’s Ministers can 
apply no pressure to him ; all they can apply to him is influence, 
that sort of influence which the opponents of Indian self-govern- 
ment are so quick to deride when it is exercised by the Governor- 
General of a self-governing Dominion, like the Irish Free State, 
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on Ministers in whom the lawful authority of government has 
been vested by a Dominion Constitution. 

One may note, in passing, that the five Conservative members 
who disagreed with the Report of the Joint Select Committee did, 
in fact, suggest in their amendments a much more dangerous 
course—the admission of members of the Legislature into the 
existing Governor-General’s Executive Council at the discretion 
of the Governor-General. The Governor-General-in-Council in 
India to-day is, like the Governor-General-in-Council in a 
Dominion, the repository of the powers of the Crown. To admit 
members of the Legislature into so powerful a corporation would, 
indeed, place in their hands, as against the Governor-General, 
certain legal powers which would be a real means of pressure. 
But this suggestion was, perhaps, made by inadvertence, and it 
would be unfair to lay too much stress upon it. 

Nevertheless, such a suggestion does indicate the great danger 
of indecision. The advice to go slow, to take one step at a time, 
is always immensely attractive to any Englishman. But the 
advice to go slow at the Centre while going fast in the Provinces, 
to take bold decisions in the one case and to postpone all decision 
in the other, is the straight road to the disruption of Indian 
unity. The Joint Select Committee was surely not wrong in 
referring to unity ‘ as perhaps the greatest gift which British rule 
has conferred on India.’ In the Government of India at Delhi 
are knotted all the threads of government throughout British 
India. We are proposing, by almost universal consent, to untie 
those knots, to lengthen those threads, and to give enormously 
added weight to the Provincial Governments which are attached 
to their extremities. To go slow at the Centre means, or may 
mean, that we delay and fumble with the reknotting of those 
threads. New knots must be made, and the Central Government 
must be strengthened to withstand the pull-away of the added 
weight of eleven great Provincial Governments, To shirk that 
duty is, not to take one step at a time, but to pause with one foot 
in the air. 

But—and this must be the final question—does the scheme 
propounded by the Joint Select Committee tie these knots 
securely? Does it sufficiently strengthen the Central Govern- 
ment? It is not for any author of the Report to answer that 
question, but it is important to point out that its answer depends 
upon an examination of two distinct sets of proposals. Under 
the new Constitution the unity of British India will be main- 
tained, as it were, along a double line of communications : first, 
the Governor-General’s control over the Provincial Governors in 
the sphere of his and their special powers and responsibilities ; 
and, secondly, the interaction of responsible Ministries in the 
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Provinces and at the Centre, based on the inter-connexion 
between the Provincial Legislatures and the Central Legislature. 
Of these two, the second is of vital importance in the financial and 
economic sphere, but it is, broadly speaking, limited to that 
sphere. At present, and for many years to come, the first line of 
communications will be of predominant. importance, for it taps, 
or can tap, whenever necessary, every strategic centre in the 
whole field of government. 

It is really from this point of view, rather than from the point 
of view of mere Provincial administration, that the Joint Com- 
mittee’s reinforcement of ‘ safeguards,’ especially in the sphere of 
law and order, becomes 80 significant. It is too little realised that, 
wherever we define the Provincial Governors’ personal powers, we 
consolidate British Indian unity: Stated thus baldly, this truth 
might well shock that great body of sentiment in India which 
attaches far more importance to Provincial autonomy than to 
any reform at the Centre, and is keenly suspicious of any proposal 
which might detract from such autonomy. The answer to such 
suspicions is, of course, that our two main lines of communication 
are interchangeable. As the Provincial Governor finds himself 
able to rely more and more fully on the advice of his Ministers, 
even in matters where he has a special responsibility, the traffic 
will, so to speak, be shifted from one line to the other, always 
provided that the Governor-General finds himself able to place 
an equal reliance on his Ministers in matters for which they are 
responsible. But it remains true that one of the main tests by 
which the definition of the Provincial Governors’ special powers 
and responsibilities must be judged is the extent to which that 
definition covers those spheres of government in which it is 
essential to maintain unity of policy and common standards of 
administration. 

And it is also true that the line of communications can only be 
shifted as the Provincial Ministries become increasingly conscious 
of their underlying responsibility, not merely for the good govern- 
ment of their Province, but for its development as an integral 
member of a united Indian polity. For a responsible Minister is 
not only responsible to his parliament ; he is responsible also to 
the sovereign whose temporary adviser he is. Every Provincial 
Minister in India will be as much ‘ His Majesty’s servant’ as an 
English Secretary of State. By the extent to which the Report 
of the Joint Select Committee has made that responsibility a 
reality its recommendations must ultimately be judged. 


Eustace PERcY. 
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EUROPE BREATHES AGAIN 


THE history of Europe has been little short of sensational in 1934 
—even more sensational in a way than it was in 1914. For all 
the sensation of that earlier year was crowded into the second 
half of it ; and all hinged on one fateful event and its aftermath, 
In 1934, on the other hand, right from the outset a sequence 
of startling events was unfolded before a jumpy, fear-ridden 
Continent, any one of which, by itself, might have produced war 
had it occurred in the-pre-1914 setting. The very breath-taking 
rapidity with which each such surprise succeeded its predecessor 
did much to prevent a catastrophe. For European politics in 
1934 were in a flux: disarmament, the fate of Austria, the out- 
come of the negotiations for the 1935 Saar plebiscite, the attitude 
of the League and of France to Russia, developments of German 
Nazidom and Germany’s relations with the League Powers, the 
final policy of Italy—not one of these questions admitted a clear 
and speedy answer. In such a state of affairs exploded one 
political bombshell after another. 

At the very beginning of the year France, Italy, and Great 
Britain were led, by Nazi aggression against Austria, to reaffirm 
their intentions to make the integrity of Austria a cardinal 
feature of their policies. At the same time the four Balkan Powers 
—Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece, and Turkey—concluded a Pact 
which provided for maintenance of the Balkan status quo by 
mutual defensive agreements. Next, Bulgaria, the inveterate 
opponent of Yugoslavia, permitted herself the lixury of a semi- 
Fascist coup d'état, in consequence of which the new Bulgarian 
army Government proceeded to round up, exile, or extermi- 
nate the Mihailov Macedonian terrorist organisation which had 
poisoned Bulgaro-Yugoslav relations ever since the war. There 
followed the miraculous reconciliation of Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. Then trouble in Austria began again; Herr Hitler flew 
to Venice to confer with Signor Mussolini, and the trouble died 
down. Next, there came the news of the Nazi leader’s ‘ purge 
of blood ’ in Germany on June 30. Within a month of that news, 
Dr. Dollfuss had been brutally murdered by Nazis in Vienna, and 
a Nazi revolt broke out in Austria which was only quelled after 
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long guerilla warfare and the movement of Italian troops up to 
the Austrian frontier. This latter action greatly exacerbated 
Italo-Yugoslav relations, which had never been quiet since the 
war. 
By this time the League of Nations was gravely deliberating 
the measures for the Saar plebiscite, due on January 13, 1935; 
and Nazi intimidation in the Saar itself was evoking French 
threats of armed intervention. A small but ominous dispute 
between Hungary and Yugoslavia over frontier abuses and dif- 
ferences had embittered their relations in June. Suddenly, as 
if to fill the cup of political crime and terrorism brim full and 
overflowing, a crime occurred which, in itself, was far graver than 
that at Serajevo in 1914. On October 9 King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia and M. Barthou, the French Foreign Minister, were 
assassinated in Marseilles by an agent of Croat and Macedonian 
terrorist organisations within ten minutes of the King’s landing 
in France upon an official visit. Many more than the officials in 
the Chancelleries of Europe asked themselves if the lamps were 
going out in Europe for a second time within a generation. Little 
Entente Ministers held hurried consultations with the French 
authorities ; the Yugoslav Press, with one voice, cried ‘ Some 
enemy hath done this,’ and adduced the Yugoslav complaints 
last May against Hungary for harbouring Croat terrorists as evi- 
dence of Hungarian complicity. The Hungarian Premier hastened 
to Vienna, Warsaw, and Rome. The Italian Press maintained 
a singular, but commendable, restraint. On November 22 the 
Yugoslav Government presented a Note to the League at Geneva, 
requesting its immediate consideration of the alleged responsi- 
bility of Hungary in connexion with the Marseilles assassinations. 
And at that moment the League Council and special Assembly 
happened to be meeting in an attempt to solve two other inter- 
national problems—the Chaco war between Bolivia and Paraguay 
and the future of the Saar after the forthcoming plebiscite !_ Here 
was matter enough for the gravest misgiving in the mind of the 
most optimistic observer. As November drew to an end the 
European tension seemed to become intensified. One hardly 
needed to be an alarmist to feel that it might not be a matter of 
weeks before ‘ the guns went off by themselves.’ 

But they did not go off. Before December 11 dawned three 
great achievements were announced which went very far to 
retrieve the damnosa heritas of the year 1934 and turn it to 
positive international advantage. First, on December 3 in Rome 
the representatives of France and Germany were brought by the 
skilful handling of the League Committee of Three, under Baron 
Aloisi, to agree on the measures and conditions of the Saar 
plebiscite in January. Secondly, what was much more striking, 
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Mr. Eden announced at Geneva on December 5—exactly one 
month after Sir John Simon had announced in the Commons 
that there had never been any question of the use of British 
troops in maintaining order in the Saar during the plebiscite, and 
that ‘nothing of the sort on our part is contemplated ’—that 
His Majesty's Government were prepared to send a contingent of 
British troops to help maintain order in the Saar during the 
plebiscite, provided other States members of the League, excluding 
France and Germany, also agreed to send contingents for that 
purpose. Italy, Sweden, Holland, and Russia at once offered to 
send contingents; and France, in accordance with her ill- 
concealed expressions of dislike at having to police the Saar in 
the event of trouble with the Nazis during the plebiscite, agreed 
not to send any troops at all. The third achievement, which also 
took place at Geneva and was more obviously a success for League 
procedure in international disputes, was the firm, rapid, and 
universally satisfactory reconciliation effected, under Mr. Eden’s 
initiative, between Hungary and Yugoslavia, after a veritable 
barrage of accusations and counter-accusations and after a hotly 
contentious debate in which Italy and Hungary found themselves 
ranged against a solid phalanx comprising the accuser, Yugo- 
slavia, together with France, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Turkey in the background. Thus, within the short space of two 
months, the most ominous international conflagration of 1934 
had broken out and had been safely damped down before it reached 
destructive proportions, and another slowly smouldering danger, 
that of the Saar, had been securely isolated. What lay behind 
such surprising sequences? How were such achievements— 
especially that of British intervention to safeguard the peace of 
Western Europe—made possible ? And what new vistas do they 
open before a distraught Continent ? 

Take first the Saar agreement. Active preparations for the 
Saar plebiscite began in January 1934, when the League Council 
appointed a Committee of Three to study the question. This 
Committee, composed of Baron Aloisi (Italy) as chairman and 
of Sefiores Lopez Olivan (Spain) and Cantilo (Argentina), adopted 
a preliminary report on May 14, advocating that the League 
Council should relieve the Saar Governing Commission of all 
duties directly connected with the plebiscite, that a special 
‘neutral’ Plebiscite Commission should be formed to prepare 
and supervise the plebiscite, and that a tribunal should be created 
to take the actual votes and to adjudicate on electoral disputes. 
On June 4 the Committee of Three presented a final report, 
together with a collateral Franco-German agreement. The 
report provided that the plebiscite was to take place on January 13, 
1935, and contained provisions for the Plebiscite Commission’s 
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functioning as from July 1, for a Supreme Plebiscite Tribunal 
and a divisional tribunal for each of the eight voting districts, 
for the Governing Commission’s power to recruit extra ‘ neutral ’ 
German-speaking police, and for the equal sharing of the plebiscite 
expenses between Germany and France. The Franco-German 
agreement bound both countries ‘to abstain from pressure of 
any kind, whether direct or indirect, likely to affect the freedom 
or trustworthiness of the voting.’ The League Council adopted 
the report of the Committee of Three on the day of its presenta- 
tion; and the Plebiscite Commission, composed of one repre- 
sentative each from Sweden, Holland, and Switzerland, began to 
function at Saarbriicken on July 2. 

But in the meantime the Saar Governing Commission under 
Mr. Knox were engaged in continuous dispute with the German 
Nazi authorities, owing to measures taken by the latter to‘ invite’ 
Saar-German workers into Germany for ‘ voluntary ’ short spells 
of Nazi ‘Labour Front’ training, and then to return them, 
suitably indoctrinated, to the Saar territory and the Nazi Deutsche 
Front organisation in that territory. Mr. Knox impounded 
documents and forwarded them to the League; the documents 
showed the extraordinary difficulty of ensuring a plebiscite free 
from any ‘ direct or indirect ’ pressure, for Mr. Knox’s own butler 
was found to have been carrying secret information to Nazi 
quarters, Saar workers were shown to have been victimised by 
the Deutsche Front, and the Saar officials and police were found 
not to be altogether immune from Nazi intimidation, sufficient 
to paralyse their efficacy in many cases. On August 14 Mr. Knox 
had informed the League that he could not guarantee the main- 
tenance of law and order and the correct conduct of the plebiscite 
unless at least 2000 neutral extra police were recruited. On 
August 20 the Governing Commission took measures to control 
the voluntary Labour Service of the Deutsche Front, and on 
September 3 feeling was running so high over Nazi intimidation 
that the French (Doumergue) Cabinet thought fit to lay down 
the conditions under which France would accept the result of the 
plebiscite. These included ‘every possible precaution . . . to 
ensure the genuineness of the vote’; provisions for security of 
the mines adjudged to French ownership under the Peace Treaty ; 
and provisions for the repayment to France, if the Saar returned 
to Germany, of some {15,000,000 worth of French francs now 
circulating in the Saar. Moreover, two new elements in the 
problem now emerged. First, at the end of October the French 
Government recalled that in 1926, when Franco-German relations 
over the Saar were strained, the French Government at that 
time had, in answer to an appeal for assistance to the League by 
the Saar Governing Commission, offered to maintain the League’s 
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(.e., Saar Governing Commission’s) authority in the Saar in the 
event of a violent disturbance, either from within or from without 
the territory, and that the Council had implicitly agreed to this 
French offer by ‘ noting’ it. This reminder issued by M. Dou- 
mergue’s Cabinet was given an up-to-date twist by a new French 
offer, indicating that if the Saar Governing Commission should 
really need military support in keeping order, they could count 
on the assistance of certain contingents of French troops, which 
had been specially moved up to the Saar frontier. It was reported 
in Paris on October 31 that the French Ambassador in London 
had informed Sir John Simon of these measures. The German 
Press gave evidences of alarm, and declared that Germany would 
denounce the Treaty of Versailles, lodge an appeal at the Hague 
Court, and move the Reichswehr into the demilitarised Rhineland 
zone as soon as one French soldier crossed into the Saar. 

The second disturbing element was the growing realisation 
that the plebiscite might result (a) in some of the eight electoral 
districts voting for maintenance of the status quo, and (6) in the 
whole territory returning to Germany, but Germany finding 
herself unable to discharge immediately the price, ‘in gold,’ of 
the mines owned by the French, as provided by the Versailles 
Treaty. This second factor had already, on August 31, led the 
French Government to send a Memorandum to the League, in 
which they reminded the Council of its obligations in the event 
of a status quo decision, of the need to prepare for Germany’s 
discharge of her indebtedness if she secured the Saar, and of the 
equity inherent in the French francs circulating in the Saar if 
Germany secured the territory and proceeded to ‘ block’ them 
without attempting to pay out French property-owners in the 
Saar. The French Government also put on record their willing- 
ness to allow the Saar to remain under the League and to vote for 
return to Germany later. 

At the beginning of November, therefore, when the Doumergue 
Government fell, the Germans were objecting strongly to the 
employment of French troops, in whatever emergency might 
arise ; the recruitment of German-speaking extra police for the 
Saar Governing Commission was proceeding all too slowly for the 
Commission’s needs ; the British Government, in the person of 
the Foreign Secretary, had categorically declined to send British 
troops, and the new French Government and the German Govern- 
ment were seeking a via media, The Nazi Plenipotentiary for 
the Saar, Herr Biirckel, prohibited the S.S. and S.A, men from 
wearing uniforms within 40 kilometres of the Saar frontier between 
January ro and February 10, 1935 ; and on November 20 another 
order provided for a cordon of S.A. men round the zone, to obviate 
any hot-headed adventure. On December x M. Laval, the 
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French Foreign Minister, in the French Chamber, reiterated his 
Government’s desire only to act within the sphere of international 
procedure, and he invited other countries ‘to join with us in 
undertaking police duties for the maintenance of order, should 
such prove necessary.’ 

At this point the scene of the Saar discussions changes to 
Rome, where Baron Aloisi and his two colleagues had been in 
session with the French and German representatives in an attempt 
to reach an agreement over the political and economic problems 
necessarily involved if the Saar returned to Germany. This task 
had been entrusted to the League’s Committee of Three in view 
of the French Memorandum of August 31, referred to above. On 
December 3 an agreement was concluded and signed, which 
provided, inter alia, that if the Saar returned to Germany, France 
would accept 900,000,000 francs in total payment for the French- 
owned mines and all other French State credits in the Saar ; 
Germany would guarantee to extend to non-voting Saar inhabi- 
tants the same safeguard of rights as she had guaranteed to the 
voting population under the agreement of June 1 (referred to 
above) ; and Germany would also guarantee that for a specified 
limited period, thought to be one year, she would take no action 
against any Saar inhabitant on account of his or her religion, 
language, or race. The stage was therefore aptly set at Geneva 
for a dénouement of the Saar drama. This occurred at the special 


session of the League Council on December 5. Mr. Eden, who had 
been back to London since the special Assembly meeting on the 
Chaco war, suddenly made the following announcement : 


If the Council of the League decides, as a result of the information 
which has been laid before it, that it is desirable for an international force 
to be stationed in the Saar for the purpose of maintaining order in con- 
nection with the forthcoming plebiscite, and if the United Kingdom were 
invited to co-operate in this matter, then, provided other countries which 
are conveniently situated for this purpose were prepared to make a contri- 
bution, and on the condition that both France and Germany assented to 
this arrangement, we should also be prepared to supply a suitable proportion 
of such an international force. 


The effect of this declaration, coming so hard upon the heels of 
Sir John Simon’s reply to the French overtures in London, was 
electric. M. Laval at once declared that France would not seek 
_ to participate in the execution of the Council’s duty in the Saar, 
if Germany also did not participate. The representatives of 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, and Italy forthwith associated their 
Governments with Mr. Eden’s proposal. M. Benesh, as President 
of the Council, announced that any State member would be 
eligible to participate in the international force. Mr. Knox, on 
behalf of the Governing Commission, affirmed that the Com- 
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mission could not be sure of maintaining order without such a 
force. And in the evening of December 5 the news was received 
that the German Government agreed in principle to Mr. Eden’s 
proposal. Later on, the Governments of Holland and Sweden 
agreed to participate in the constitution of the force, together 
with Britain and Italy; a British general, General Brind, was 
placed in supreme command of the international force, and by 
December 14 the advance guards of the contingents were discussing 
in Saarbriicken details of the organisation necessary to enable the 
contingents to arrive before Christmas. 

This sharp intervention of the British Government was due, 
so the special correspondent of The Times at Geneva assured his 
readers on December 8, to a decision of the British Government 
at a regular Cabinet meeting 
some time before the present meeting of the [League] Council. The new 
move was therefore entirely British in origin, and Mr. Eden came to 
Geneva with the plan in his pocket and with authority to propose it to the 
other Governments concerned if he found that the situation in the Saar 
made this necessary. A few hours at Geneva—and especially an interview 
with Mr. Knox—were enough to convince him of the urgent necessity for 


the public adoption of the plan, and the final sanction of the British 
Government followed in due course. 


If this be so, Mr. Eden must have impressed upon his colleagues 
at the Cabinet Council of November 28 the urgency of the Saar 
problem, for he returned to London from Geneva for that meeting 
after representing Britain at the special Assembly meeting on the 
Chaco war ; and on December 4 he was back in Geneva for the 
special Council meeting on the Saar, when he saw Mr. Knox, 
preparatory to making his announcement on December 5. It 
would seem, therefore, that while the Committee of Three was 
proceeding to a satisfactory agreement at Rome with the French 
and German representatives, Mr. Eden must have remarked the 
great opportunity for British initiative offered by the unwilling- 
ness of M. Laval rigidly to carry out the late M. Barthou’s inflexible 
policy towards Germany over the Saar problem. 

The outcome of the unexpected British initiative was itself 
unexpected. By a singular coincidence, while Mr. Eden was in 
Geneva for the special Assembly on the Chaco war and for the 
renewed disarmament discussions, a second crisis had arisen. On 
November 22 the Yugoslav Government presented a Note to the 
League requesting that the subject of King Alexander's assassina- 
tion should be placed on the agenda for the (normal) January 
Council meeting, under par. 2, Article XI., of the Covenant, as a 
matter likely to disturb the relations existing between Hungary 
and Yugoslavia ‘as well as the general conditions upon which 
peace in Central Europe depends.’ The Note stated that Hungary 
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was the base from which the plot had been executed and that this 
was with the complicity of Hungarian authorities, on whose 
responsibility a ‘ disquieting light’ had beén thrown. Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania associated themselves with Yugoslavia 
and with the Yugoslav request that Hungarian responsibility for 
permitting the continuation of a training-ground for international 
terrorists, long after Yugoslavia had protested on that very score 
to Hungary, should be established or refuted by ‘ the highest 


' organ of the international community.’ 


An uproar arose at once. The Hungarian delegate at Geneva 
protested ‘ against this tendentious action,’ which he denounced 
as ‘an act of international terrorism.’ The Hungarian Press stated 
that Hungary was being made a scapegoat for evils which arose 
solely from Yugoslav internal dissensions. On November 24 an 
official Italian statement ranged Italy solidly behind Hungary, 
and strongly supported the Hungarian Government’s request for 
immediate discussion of the Yugoslav accusations by a special 
meeting of the Council following its meeting on the Saar problem. 
At a particularly unfortunate juncture, the very next day the 
Court of Appeal at Turin decided against extraditing two notorious 
exiled Croat agitators to the French police on suspicion of their 
implication in the Marseilles assassinations. This refusal to 
extradite was based on the Franco-Italian Extradition Treaty of 
1870, which explicitly excluded political crimes from the list of 
extraditable offences. But opinion in France and Yugoslavia 
took the decision badly; it was asserted that the Marseilles 
assassinations were more akin to the ordinary, extraditable 
crime of murder than to ‘ political offences.’ On November 28 
the Yugoslav Government presented a detailed Memorandum and 
dossier of evidence to the League in support of its accusations 
against Hungary, in which appeared striking evidence that it was 
solely due to the tolerance and assistance lent by certain Hungarian 
authorities that it has been possible to form a body of assassins and trained 
terrorists in what in reality was a school of crime founded on Hungarian 
territory. It is to this nursery of terrorists that the organisers of the 
outrage . . . came to seek the perpetrator of their abominable crime. . . . 
This crime cannot be regarded as an isolated and individual manifestation 


of criminal anarchism . . . it is the natural. culminating point of a con- 
spiracy against Yugoslavia which had long been organised and nourished 


_ abroad, 


The concluding sentence of this citation provoked instan- 
taneous reactions of a grave political order, Rumours had long 
been current that Italy would be compelled to support Hungary, 
even to the extent of resisting a League inquiry im situ in Hungary, 
owing to the implication of certain Italian authorities with 
Hungarians in the organisation of Croat exiles in their propaganda 
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work against the Yugoslav Government. News was received in 
Geneva that Gustav Persec, the organiser of the criminal farm at 
Yanka Puszta, in Hungary, had been released from police deten- 
tion in Vienna by the direct intervention of the Italian authorities. 
The goings to and fro in Central Europe of notable personages, 
and the apparent breakdown of the recently constructed diplo- 
matic ‘ bridge’ between France and Italy, boded ill for the special 
Council meeting called for December 7. The Little Entente and 
France were solid in seeing the Marseilles outrage as an outcome 
of irredentism and revisionist propaganda and methods on the 
part of Hungary and Italy. Italy, Hungary, and Austria, bound 
by the Protocols of last March in political unity, were equally 
solid in maintaining their attitude against the Little Entente, 
Meanwhile Yugoslav authorities began to expel hundreds of 
peaceable Hungarian peasants, resident in Yugoslavia since the 
Peace. 

On December 7 M. Yevtitch opened the Yugoslav case for the 
prosecution of Hungary at the bar of the League Council, on the 
lines of the Yugoslav memoranda. There had been some hope 
that the Hungarian delegate, M. de Eckhardt, would open a 


loophole by accepting the Yugoslav accusation only in so far as it — 


impugned ‘ certain Hungarian authorities ’—1.¢., local authorities 
excited by an excés de zéle. He did nothing of the kind, however. 
He preferred a vigorous repudiation of all the charges ; laid the 
cause of the assassinations at the Yugoslav Government’s doors, 
on account of its internal administration ; and then proceeded, 
to the manifest discouragement of the British, Italian, and 
French delegates, to range over the whole ground of Hungary’s 
international grievances since the Treaty of Trianon. This was 
altogether too much for the representatives of Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania, who thus found themselves in the dock as 
accessories before the fact, instead of in the réle of witnesses for 
the prosecution! M. Benesh and M. Titulescu launched their 
own attacks on Hungary for her post-war irredentism, her 
revisionist propaganda, and her opportunist readiness to harass 
the Little Entente States. The case had been lifted from the 
judicial to the political plane with a vengeance. On December 8 
M. Laval opened his speech in the Council with the words: ‘ In 
this grave debate, France is on the side of Yugoslavia.’ The 
Italian delegate made his Government’s sympathy with Hungary 
equally plain. M. Litvinov hinted that responsibility for the 
outrage could be sought elsewhere than in Hungary. Mr. Eden 
tried to please both political sides with a judicial speech, and 
failed. The tmpasse seemed complete. The League Council 
appeared little more than a collection of contestants. 

But the tribunal constituted under the League permitted, if 
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not the parties in the dispute themselves, at least their counsel, 
to put their heads together ; and before the war that was generally 
impossible. It was significant that Yugoslavia and Hungary both 
urged their cases at the Council table—in itself a remarkable 
enough contrast with so recent an international dispute as the 
Balkan wars of 1912-13. 

M. Laval and Baron Aloisi, the one supporting the Little 
Entente and the other supporting Hungary, met in conclave on 
December 8 and 9. Perhaps Mr. Eden’s new-found authority, 
after Britain’s initiative in forming the international force for the 
Saar, enabled him to urge M. Laval to call his friends to order, at 
the same time as it enabled him to urge Baron Aloisi to recall the 
Hungarian delegate to a sense of the consequences to which 
intransigence might lead both Hungary and Italy. On Decem- 
ber 8 the Italian Government’s decree taking measures to com- 
mandeer the assets abroad of all Italian-domiciled persons, 
individual and corporate, had made Italy’s.economic problems 
manifest. Neither dared Hungary envisage war, or that more 
acute isolation in Central Europe which would be her lot if she 
followed Germany out of the League. Moreover, on December 8 
the Yugoslav Government stopped the deportation of Hun- 
garians. On the evening of December 9 Mr. Eden dined with 
M. Laval, and saw M. de Kanya, the Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
and Baron Aloisi. And on the evening of December ro it was 
announced in Geneva that a resolution had been agreed by both 
parties and approved by the League Council. 

This resolution of the Council condemaed the encouragement 
or toleration by any State upon its territory of any terrorist 
activity with a political purpose ; set forth the Council’s opinion 
that ‘ certain Hungarian authorities may have assumed, at any 
rate through negligence, certain responsibilities relative to acts 
having a connexion with the preparation! of the crime of Mar- 
seilles ’; called upon the Hungarian Government alone to take 
‘appropriate punitive action in the case of any of its authorities 
whose culpability may be established’ ; asked that Government 
to communicate to the Council the results of its inquiry and the 
action taken ; and announced the Council’s decision to set up a 
committee of experts charged with the preparation of a draft 
International Convention against terrorist organisations, over 


- which Mr. Eden was invited to preside. The resolution was 


hailed as satisfactory by both Hungary and Yugoslavia; and 
Mr. Eden paid M. Yevtitch a warm tribute for the restraint and 
patience with which he had presented the Yugoslav case. More- 
over, the settlement appeared to hold out hope of organised 
international action to prevent the activities of terrorist bands 
on the territories of States signing the proposed Convention. 
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The sudden, precise, and comprehensive nature of the settle- 
ment took Europe by surprise—the second surprise within a week, 
All the delegates at Geneva were unanimous in their praise of 
Mr. Eden’s handling of an extremely delicate and ominous 
dispute. As France was so patently committed by M. Laval’s 
first words in the Council to one side, and Italy, in the words of 
Baron Aloisi, to the other, the véle of mediator naturally devolved 
upon Mr. Eden. But the significant, undeniable fact is that, had 
Mr. Eden not built and buttressed the decisive position of Great 
Britain on the Council by his announcement on December 5 of 
his Government’s willingness to police the Saar with British 
troops, the réle of an effective mediator could never have been 
sustained by him on December 8 and 9, nor could the British 
Government have exercised, as it did, so great an influence on 
the Governments at Budapest and Belgrade from London. It 
was, in fact, a triumph for British statesmanship, quite in the 
best tradition of ‘an honest broker’; but such a triumph would 
have been impossible without the previous success of the Saar 
declaration. Twice within a week had a British Government, of 
which the Continental statesmen had despaired and the counsels 
of which they had rejected in favour of dubious and dangerous 
expedients, dramatically taken a leading réle and carried it off 
in quiet perfection. The effect on the Continent—in Paris, 
Berlin, Rome, Central Europe—was profound. The ‘ tired lion’ 
was not dead, then. He was not even dozing. Britain had proved 
her concern, not over peace in the abstract or in the world at large, 
but over peace in the Saar: peace between France and Germany 
on the terrain of Locarno, peace between Hungary and the Little 
Entente, and over the need for good and constructive relations 
between France and Italy. 

The moral is self-evident. Peace in Europe is a condition 
precedent of Britain’s own tranquillity, in the long run. The 
spectre of war had been raised by the Saar dispute, by the intro- 
duction of ‘ revisionism’ into the Hungarian-Yugoslav dispute, 
by the danger that Italy and France might separate after their 
recent rapprochement over the integrity of Austria. But the 
sudden and bold initiative of the British Government at Geneva 
had changed ali that. It had accomplished two notable achieve- 
ments, It had dissipated the fear of war, by reconciling national 
disputants as an honest broker, on two occasions. Most impor- 
tant, it had only done so by acting within the framework of, 
and as a member of, the League of Nations. Without such action 
through the League any efficacious intervention of the British 
Government would have been, and would have been immediately 
interpreted abroad as, equivalent to a declaration of partisanship 
or alliance in two international disputes. 
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Thus the year 1934 closed with the stocks of the League and 
the British Government standing at higher levels in the political 
market than for years past. These evidences of recovery in 
international affairs are, in all probability, the most reliable 
indices of the continuance of such a recovery in 1935. The 
‘new diplomacy ’ was abundantly vindicated—justified by works ! 
If the British Government goes on in diplomacy as boldly as it 
has begun, it will not only be rendering immeasurable service to 
an apprehensive Continent, but will also be rallying to its support 
all those who in this country desire to see Britain playing that 
vole in international affairs for which she is most fitted, and which, 
in these crucial days, she alone can play. 


D. GRAHAM HUTTON. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS 


A GERMAN VIEW 


It is easy nowadays to criticise the Treaty of Versailles. The 
whole world has realised its mistakes. But graver even was the 
omission to revise the Treaty—of course, not at once, but, say, 
about the middle of the century’s third decade. The German 
people knew perfectly well that the war hatred had to die down 
before a revision could be talked of. It was prepared to wait. 
But when after Locarno (advertised as the stepping-stone to a 
new relation between the enemies of the Great War) nothing 
fundamental happened, the moral revolution started whose 
political outcome was January 1933. 

It was an English poet, Mr. D. H. Lawrence, who was among 
the first to sense what was happening. Writing from Germany, 
if I remember rightly, in 1926, he expressed his amazement that 
that country was turning away from the orbit of Western civilisa- 
tion. The poet’s vision proved to be correct. After the débdcle 
of the monarchic military system, Germany had turned towards 
Western civilisation with an élan which, if properly nursed, could 
have easily transferred the frontier between East and West from 
the Rhine to the Vistula. It was one of the really great occasions 
which so rarely occur in history. Democracy, parliamentarism, 
the precedence of trade and business before the soldier and the 
civil servant, would have taken root in Germany if they had 
had the chance to do so. Wilson would have triumphed over 
William II. That the President and all for which he stood failed 
in this task was not only the fault of Germany’s ex-enemies. A 
great blame fell on the too hastily drawn up Weimar Constitution, 
which too blindly followed the great examples of the West. 
* L’art c’est la nature vue a travers d'un tempérament.’ It was the 
fatal mistake of the Weimar Constitution that it did not see 
democracy through the temperament of the people which it was 
to serve. Besides, with the zeal of the convert, Weimar over- 
stepped democracy, inserting, it is true, a safeguard in the form 
of the emergency article 48, but providing the country with an 
electoral system which proved to be utterly unworkable. 
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If these were the mistakes of Germany herself, the West again 
was to blame that the two great statesmen which democratic 
Germany produced, Dr. Stresemann and Dr. Briining, had no 
time to take the revision of Germany’s parliamentary and electoral 
system and the consolidation of democracy in hand. Instead, 
they spent their strength, and, as far as Dr. Stresemann is con- 
cerned, their life-blood, running from one international conference 
to another, whose political and economical results were not enough 
to check the rising tide of Germany’s anti-democracy. The 
latter, too, could point at only too many Staviskys who helped 
to bring down German democracy, as they nearly did in France. 
The régime got discredited, and the more so as financial corruption 
was equalled by financial mismanagement, private and public. 
The first shocks of the world crisis smashed to pieces the illu- 
sionary fabric of German prosperity, and with it the faith in 
Western capitalism, so closely interwoven with democracy. 

Three times after the downfall of the Hohenzollern the German 
people has looked across its frontiers searching for an inspira- 
tion upon which to build up its own order of things. From 
these spiritual expeditions the most promising one to Western 
democracy had returned empty-handed. A better fate befell the 
gazing towards Soviet Russia, which country succeeded in 
mesmerising an ever-increasing number of German workmen and 
intellectuals. But it was Germany’s third look towards Italy 
which provided the decision. One may think about Herr Hitler 
as one likes, but one must admit that, on this occasion, he showed 
greater genius than Germany’s Democrats and Communists, who 
thought they could pack democracy and Communism in a trunk 
in London and Moscow and unpack them in Berlin. Hitler 
instead fitted the Fascist cloak to the German body. He took 
over the soldierly outlook, the State supremacy and autocracy of 
Fascism, knowing how much they were akin to Germany’s heart, 
but he added to it that touch of mysticism and romanticism 
without which Germany cannot live. Even his most disputed 
race theory is based on the ‘ mystery of the blood.’ Doubtlessly, 
with these additions, Hitler made things infinitely more difficult 
and problematic for himself than the hot-and-cold realist 
Mussolini. But is not even this passion for difficulties very 
German? Probably the world would have accepted German 


' Fascism if it had been run on Italian lines; the question is, would 


Germany have accepted it ? 

I have dwelt on this prelude to impress the English reader 
that what took place in January 1933 was not a change of govern- 
ment, but a revolution. England’s judgment about the happen- 
ings of the last two years might have been different if this had 
been realised from the beginning. Every revolution has its 
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Huguenots and its rough work. It throws out new ideas and 
makes experiments of which only a certain percentage will stand 
the test of reality. No revolution can live without its dreams and 
visionary ecstasies, and it was one of the foremost faults of 
Germany’s democracy that it confounded government with a 
kind of board meeting. But how did-the spectators, lined up on 
the sheltered shore of Western civilisation, react to the birth- 
pangs of Hitler’s Germany ? There is no need to give a reply. 
The unfortunate fact is that the flood of accusations, the whipping 
up of hatred in which the bulk of England’s Press indulged at the 
mere mention of Nazism, undermined the tremendous moral 
influence which post-war England had exercised upon German 
public opinion. If it has been said in England that Hitler 
destroyed the work of Briining and Stresemann, the English 
Press destroyed the work of Lord d’Abernon, to whom once the 
whole of Germany listened as to a trusted friend. To-day, if an 
English statesman addresses Germany, the man in the street 
will ask, ‘Is that the advice of a friend or an enemy?’ Just 
as Germany has lost in England, so has England in Germany. 

This does not mean that Germany expects England to applaud 
everything she does or to withhold criticism. National Socialism 
realises perfectly well that the whole fabric of its state is foreign 
to English temperament and tradition. It has never made one 
gesture of propaganda for the sake of England’s Blackshirts. But 
just as Germany respects England’s peculiar forms of government, 
economics and social life, so she claims the right to build up her 
country corresponding to her own ideas. After all, Germany has 
tried to work on English lines and has failed ; and surely nobody 
in England complains that the part of the German population 
which looked for an inspiration towards Moscow did not get the 
chance to realise its dream. To put it shortly, what Germany 
resents is that England takes a far greater interest in the accidents 
of her revolution than in its final aims ; that it judges the Third 
Reich after its shortcomings, overlooking or minimising its con- 
structive work; that in things German the English Press, or at 
least a great part of it, has fallen back to the old recipe—vice is 
news, virtue is not ; and finally, that, in running down Nazism, 
England never considers the alternative, as if Communism would 
be a lesser evil than the rule of Herr Hitler. 

Take a practical example. The conflict of the Churches has 
roused a tremendous interest in England, where again and again 
Bishop Miiller was accused of overplaying his hand. But when 
finally the Chancellor stepped in, withdrew his support and took 
the most reasonable line to let the Churches work out their own 
salvation, did he get equal credit for what he had done in com- 
parison to previous blame? Was it ever put to the English 
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public that, during the Democratic Republic, Protestantism was 
dead and Catholicism had degenerated into a political organisa- 
tion, and that when in fourteen terrible years the German people 
tottered from one spiritual and material crisis to the other neither 
Church was able to give the people the much-needed support ? 
That religion is once more a power in Germany, as it has not been 
since the days of Martin Luther, is due to National Socialism, 
which not only cut the ground under the atheistic propaganda, 
but dealt the crude materialism of post-war Germany a fatal 
blow. True, there are men among the Nazis who question some 
of Christianity’s ethical values, who prefer the heroic outlook on 
life to the Christian virtue of love and forgiveness, so brilliantly 
displayed in Versailles. But religions have never died through 
controversies, but through the very indifference which spread 
like wild fire in democratic Germany. 

I think a great step forward could be made in Anglo-German 
relations, if England would try to see both sides of the problems 
which have risen with National Socialism. Many distorted views 
could be put right with a minimum of impartiality, and by keeping 
in mind that revolutions have their own laws, that they make 
many steps at once and take risks such as would be impossible in 
well-balanced communities. It is not what a revolution does but 
what will survive from its doings which decides its historical 
importance ; not the bombs of the Suffragettes will remain 
immortal, but the position gained for Englishwomen through 
these hysterical fighters. Many, of course, of the Nazis’ aims will 
remain unpalatable to the English mouth ; first of all the racial 
creed. Likewise, unless things should change radically, England 
will never accept the restriction of personal freedom such as 
demanded by Herr Hitler. Fundamental as these differences are, 
there remains a wide range of affairs where, given a certain 
amount of good-will, England will be able tb understand what is 
going on in that ‘ dark continent ’ Germany. Is it really a crime 
that Hitler tries to make Germany as German as England is 
English or France is French ?) Highbrows might scoff at what 
they call the ‘ flight to the nursery,’ where a great nation gone 
astray tries to make a new beginning. For, let it not be forgotten, 
German culture, too, had broken down long before Hitler came. 
A healthy nation could not have produced that sequence of 
morbid plays and perverted novels so characteristic of post-war 
Berlin. In England a harmless affair like the Well of Loneliness 
was banned. In post-war Germany there was hardly a literary 
production which did not start with a boy seducing his mother 
or a girl trying to revive grandpapa’s extinct sexuality. If Hitler 
has not succeeded in producing new masterpieces, at least he has 
brushed away much that was diseased and unclean—Hitler, and, 
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be it understood, not the Churches, whose feeble protests remained 
unheard in democratic Germany. But he never got a word of 
appreciation, not even from Anglo-Saxon Puritanism. 

The same applies to the schools. Not that they were unmoral ; 
but the spectacled, pale-faced German schoolboy of pre-revolu- 
tionary days bore witness to a practice of over-cramming and 
stuffing young minds with knowledge which no English head- 
master would have allowed. In giving sport its proper place in 
the young man’s upbringing, National Socialism paid the public 
schools of England the greatest compliment—that of imitation. 
The labour camps which a German boy joins once he leaves 
school add to physical games the training in physical work. Ina 
country suffering from an ever-increasing intellectual proletariat, 
this was surely one of the wisest measures of the new régime, 
unless one thinks that the unemployed youth hanging about on 
street corners is a glory of twentieth-century Europe. But hardly 
were the labour camps opened when they were accused of 
militarising aims, whereas, in reality, they are a school for German 
youth to learn physical work and to unlearn class war. 

When Herr Hitler came to power he found 6,000,000 un- 
employed. To-day that figure is hardly over 2,000,000. That 
this was achieved in face of shrinking exports makes the miracle 
even greater. It is not my task to judge how far the gigantic 
public works, the restrictions on dismissing workers and all the 
measures to reduce unemployment conform to the rules of 
orthodox economics. Morally, they will stand the test of time as 
a symptom of social conscience with which Herr Hitler, who 
personally has experienced hunger and need, has imbued the 
German nation. To be or to act unsocially is a delict in 
modern Germany, as a well-off banker found to his cost when 
he evicted an unemployed man for non-payment of rent. That 
Germany’s economic situation is strained is unavoidable after 
the country had been bled white by reparations and the 
inflation, to be followed by over-borrowing. But if here the 
German business man and many municipalities are to blame, so 
are the foreign lenders who, after the miracle of the Reichsmark, 
swarmed through the country throwing money at anybody who 
wanted it. So when the Nazis came to power, not only did they 
find an impoverished, but also an over-indebted country. To pay 
her debts Germany was the more unable, as the spreading of 
economical nationalism all over the world, the currency devalua- 
tions and the boycott ravaged Germany’s foreign markets, 
whereas at home the time-honoured problem arose how to combine 
industry with the salvation of agriculture. It was a grim inherit- 
ance which fell to Herr Hitler with nobody to help him. For the 
world has not yet taken in hand the reform of international 
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indebtedness, without which no ultimate settlement of the world 
crisis seems possible. 

But in the meantime Germany had to act. She did so, not 
by repudiating her obligations, but, as every honest business man 
does in similar circumstances, by the application of strict economy. 
No goods are to be bought which cannot be paid for. This 
‘ organised economy in using foreign goods ’ has, in Dr. Schacht’s 
own words, the double aim of balancing Germany’s expenditure 
abroad against her receipts of foreign currency and of building up 
an active trade balance, without which Germany cannot pay her 
foreign debts. Hard as these measures were for an impoverished 
country and an industry in need of raw materials, they are not to 
be understood as an act of deliberate self-isolation, as some foreign 
critics of Germany pretend. On the contrary, by making foreign 
payments, debts and otherwise, dependent on foreign trade, the 
“ New Plan ’ fosters the latter, which, the age of wild speculations 
being on the wane, can only be done on the basis of rigorous 
honesty. There is an old German joke about a milliner girl who 
divides her customers into two classes: the poor woman who 
buys one hat and pays, and the rich woman who buys five hats 
without bothering about the bill. This joke characterises exactly 
the difference between Germany’s pre- and post-revolutionary 
economics. England, who knows that confidence lies at the root 
of all things, economical as well as political, will not be at a loss 
to choose. Even if temporarily at a low ebb, in the long run 
trade can only gain if run on these lines. But trade is not only a 
profit-making institution. It is still the foremost peacemaker of 
the world, especially between such big industrial nations as 
Germany and Great Britain. It is, therefore, the fostering of 
trade which offers one of the best chances to improve the relations 
between these two countries. 

Commercial confidence is much ; but it is not all. To yield 
the expected results it must be paralleled by political confidence 
and co-operation. That Germany has been accused of self- 
isolation has been mentioned above. But just as this was wrong 
in the field of economics, so it was in politics. In spite of the fact 
that self-concentration is the rule of every revolution (unless it 
aims at a world revolution), Germany was always prepared to 
throw in her lot with the rest of the world. Never has anything 
like England’s talk of splendid isolation been heard in Germany, 
who realises that neither she nor Europe could flourish if the 
country lying at the latter’s heart were surrounded by a Chinese 
wall. The only price which Germany asked for her co-operation 
was to be treated as an equal partner. The fateful word 
Gleichberechtigung (equality) was written across the sky of Europe. 

For many years Germany had striven for this equality. She 
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never got it. Even Germany’s entry into the League of Nations 
resembled less a great act of reconciliation than a readmission of 
an outcast into good society. In spite of all Geneva oratory, the 
German people was never allowed to forget the sting of defeat. 
The accusation of Germany’s sole responsibility for the war was 
never withdrawn, whereas war-time phantasies like the ‘ corpse 
factory’ were only very half-heartedly admitted to be false. 
Grave as this moral discrimination was, it was Germany’s one- 
sided disarmament which brought the equality question to its 
climax. Here German diplomacy stood on a very firm ground. 
For did not the very Treaty of Versailles state that ‘ in order to 
render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the arma- 
ments of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to observe the 
military, naval and air clauses which follow’? In the same 
spirit Article VIII. of the Covenant put it down that ‘ the members 
of the League recognise that the maintenance of peace requires 
the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety.’ Here, again, it was not a question of 
disarmament in a hurry, but of disarnament in the long run. 
Year after year Germany waited patiently for the diplomatic 
negotiations, the preparatory Disarmament Conference (which, by 
the way, sat for five years), and finally for the Disarmament 
Conference itself to succeed in getting the disarmament cheque 
honoured. But neither Germany’s forced nor Great Britain’s 
voluntary disarmament was followed by the country which in 
this question held the key position—namely, France. 

France’s political master-minds were clever enough not to 
contest the claim of disarmament. Instead, they changed the 
laws of physics. One had only to shout the word ‘ disarmament ’ 
at the mountain of munitions, tanks and guns heaped up in 
France, when the echo came back, ‘ Sécurité.’ This was done so 
persistently that in the end disarmament and security became 
the heavenly twins of European policy. One could not move 
without the other. If Germany was disappointed in the disarma- 
ment question, France pretended that she never got the security 
promised to her at Versailles, where, let it be remembered, she 
demanded the left bank of the Rhine in the name of security. 
Finally, as an ‘ Ersatz’ for this supreme form of security, France 
accepted the promise of America and Great Britain to come to her 
help if attacked by Germany. The United States soon dropped 
out as insurance company for France’s Eastern frontiers, dragging 
with them Great Britain. Since then, whenever Great Britain 
asked France to disarm, the latter refused, unless given adequate 
security—no longer by America, but by England. 

England has striven manfully to give France her pound of 
security. True, the Geneva Protocol of 1924 was cancelled, but 
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in Locarno Great Britain tied up herself with the Rhine frontier 
to an extent which amazed the world. It was an’ ominous sign 
that neither Locarno nor the Kellogg Pact of 1928 brought 
disarmament any nearer. Can it be wondered that the belief 
spread in Germany that France would never disarm, however 
great the security which England and all international agreements 
might offer her ? The suspicion arose that France in reality used 
security as a pretext to keep her army in such a state of superiority 
that Germany for ever would remain a second-class Power. Ten 
years after the war, and more, this was a position which no self- 
respecting country of 65,000,000 inhabitants could accept. 
Besides, a new generation arose which did not understand why 
she still had to pay this humiliating price of defeat. To explain 
her unwillingness to disarm, France pointed out that twice in 
living memory she had seen the enemy on her sacred soil. To 
this the Germans replied that they, too, had had a foreign army 
in their country, and even in peace-time, when, in opposition to 
the public opinion of the world, M. Poincaré invaded the Ruhr. 
Surely, if France had a right to security, so had Germany. Already, 
from a financial point of view, Germany would infinitely have 
preferred security vid disarmament. It was only when the hopes 
of a general disarmament faded away that Germany drew the 
attention of the world to her own means of defence. 

The desire for security and equality grew so strong that 
already in 1932 Germany found herself compelled to withdraw 
from the Disarmament Conference. She came back immediately 
once her right to equality ‘ in a régime of security ’ had solemnly 
been recognised in the historical agreement of December 11, 1932. 
Unhesitatingly, too, Germany had joined the ‘ no-force’ declaration 
made by Sir John Simon on November 10 of the same year in 
which the Foreign Secretary reaffirmed the principle under- 
lying the Kellogg Pact. Four months later Mr. MacDonald put 
the British. Draft Convention on the table of the Disarmament 
Conference. Germany adhered, and, to do her utmost to foster 
an agreement, she contributed the sacrifice of exchanging her 
long-term army for a short-term militia. Again Germany had 
said ‘ yes,’ when, for the sake of French security, the British 
Government combined its Draft Convention, not only with the 
old ‘no-force’ declaration, but also with a Consultative 
Agreement. Herr Hitler, who by now was responsible for the 
German policy, could rightfully claim that, whatever proposition 
came from Great Britain, he had played the game, even if it 
meant a heavy sacrifice, as in the case of the militia. 

The Draft Convention was accepted as a basis for a future 
Convention, and once more hope dared to raise her head. The 
first shadow fell over a respiring world when, after certain 
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pourparlers during the summer, Sir John Simon in September 
1933 went to Paris to conclude there what the French Press called 
‘accord de Paris.’ The cat was let out of the bag when in 
Geneva Germany found herself faced with a probation period of 
four years, to be followed by an inquiry, if by then international 
control had worked well enough to allow Germany the arms 
forbidden to her in the Treaty of Versailles. This was a completely 
new situation, which, in German eyes, not only undid the equality 
agreement, but the very Draft Convention. Things were not 
improved by calling the probation period a transitional period 
‘and by suggesting that it should be shortened. In either case 
Germany saw the fulfilment of equality postponed, in spite of the 
fact that she did not claim quantitative but only qualitative 
equality. If there ever was a discrimination, it was here. 
Preferring the odium of the world to putting her signature under 
such an agreement, Germany withdrew from the Disarmament 
Conference and the League. 

I happened to be in Geneva during those fateful days, when in 
circles near to the British delegation one could hear that English 
public opinion would never swallow a disarmament convention 
whose outstanding fact would be the ‘ rearmament ’ of Germany : 
hence the delegations’ intransigent position. I was greatly 
surprised when, coming to England, I found British public opinion 
far more in favour of a convention than horrified at a reason- 
able amount of German armament. Even in face of a growing 
hostility towards the Hitler régime, the British Press could not 
help writing that Germany in Geneva had not had a very fair 
deal. Whitehall did not fail to understand the vox populi, which, 
as on a different occasion, The Times of December 7, 1934, was 
to write later on, ‘may even be ahead of official opinion.’ The 
outcome was the famous Memorandum of January 29, 1934, 
in which the British Government recognised the ‘ practical 
application of the principle of equality,’ and declared itself 
prepared to allow Germany tanks up to six tons and guns up to 
155 mm. Besides, His Majesty’s Government 


frankly recognised that Germany and other States not at present entitled 
to military aircraft could not be asked to postpone for long their claim. ... 
If the permanent disarmament commission has not decided on abolition 
at the end of two years, all countries shall be entitled to possess military 
aircraft. Countries would reduce or increase by stages, as the case might 
be, in the following eight years. . . . Germany would acquire parity with 
the principal air Powers by these stages. 


Once more, as in the previous equality declaration, Great Britain 
had made a bold step forward, and once more it was Germany 
who to a very large extent agreed, as Mr. Eden was to find out 
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when visiting Herr Hitler in Berlin. True, Germany was not 
prepared to wait for two years for appropriate means of aerial 
defence. But Herr Hitler agreed to wait ten years to attain full 
equality with the principal air Powers, contenting himself during 
five years with 30 per cent. of the combined air forces of Germany’s 
neighbours or 50 per cent. of France’s military aircraft, ‘ which- 
ever figure was the less.’ On the basis of reciprocity Germany 
further accepted the supervision of the S.S. and S.A. to insure 
their unmilitary character. She finally agreed to France’s non- 
disarmament till the fifth year of the Convention. 

The echo which these aims (published in the famous Memo- 
random of April 16) found in England proved beyond doubt that 
the English people considered this to be a fair arrangement. 
Praise was loud for the conciliatory spirit shown by the German 
Chancellor. Not so in France, who during these negotiations had 
found herself in one of the greatest bewilderments of her post-war 
history. The dilemma reached its climax when Great Britain, 
to do her utmost in the way of security, had offered to guarantee 
the execution of the Disarmament Convention, which very nearly 
meant a second Locarno. If Locarno guaranteed the frontiers, 
the British offer guaranteed the armies. What more could 
France ask for? If ever anybody suspected that in no circum- 
stances was France going to disarm, he found the proofs in the 
way in which France rejected the British proposals. The 
dragging in of the German defence budget, which, by the way, 
was known before, was only a ‘ save face.’ 

Unfortunately, political events like June 30 and the death of 
Dr. Dollfuss increased England’s hostility towards Germany to 
such an extent that it nearly became forgotten that not Germany, 
but France, had ruined the chances of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, which in April seemed so bright. So when England had 
to look after her own armaments it was Germany who was picked 
out as the potential enemy. No wonder that Germany, after 
having backed England whenever she made a move towards the 
Disarmament Convention, resented this kind of propaganda. 
X was the thief, but Y was hanged. Great praise is due to Mr. 
Baldwin when on November 28, in the House of Commons, he 
stopped the speculation about thousands and tens of thousands of 
German aeroplanes. The appeasement produced by this speech 
was followed by the arrangements about the Saar, which between 
them suddenly created a better atmosphere all over Europe. 
While gladly recognising this improvement, Germany has been 
warned by past experiences not to be over-optimistic. Too often 
Germany has witnessed how Great Britain made a step in the 
right direction only to stop when a cold wind blew from Paris. 
Are we now on the way towards the practical equality which so 
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solemnly has been promised to Germany, and upon which no 
German Government can go back ? 

On the reply to this question much depends for Germany’s 
future relations with England as well as with the League. Again 
and again Herr Hitler has offered friendship to France, nor has 
he ever questioned England’s right to provide herself with the 
means of defence which she considers indispensable for her 
national security. It is this very right, and nothing more, which 
Germany claims for herself, acting herein on the principle laid 
down by The Times of February 16, 1934: ‘In any case, it 
must surely be regarded as the inalienable right of every sovereign 
State to possess the means of self-defence.’ It is one of the 
paradoxes of our age that, at a time when England has hardly 
one good word left for Germany, in the vital question of disarma- 
ment the two countries stand very nearly on the same platform. 
Twice within a few years Germany’s claim for equality was first 
contested by Great Britain and later on accepted. It was so in 
1932 and also a year later, when the spirit which England adopted 
in January 1934 might have prevented the breakdown of the 
previous October. Is that not a proof that Germany’s demands, 
at first declared to be exorbitant, were on second thoughts found 
to be quite reasonable ? _ Is it too much to hope that the spirit of 
second thoughts might still prevail ? 

If so, and if, as some people believe, France too is moving 
towards a more realistic position, the gain for Europe would be 
tremendous. Disarmament, it is true, seems to be postponed for 
many yearstocome. But the next best thing—limitation—should 
still remain within the possibilities of diplomatic skill and with it 
the stopping of competitive building, nearly always the forerunner 
of war. If once the ‘arms’ question were out of the way, the 
war hysteria, too, would die down, for which the nervous tension 
of our days is the very breeding-ground. While there has been 
no war hysteria in Germany, the country is preoccupied with its 
security, and the more so as, with Russia again in the field, 
Germany’s old cauchemar of encirclement is lingering in the back 
of her mind. That her anxieties are not mere phantasy was 
proved by an indiscreet Frenchman who, not long ago, spoke about 
the Red army and the Red air fleet as at the disposal of France. 
How would England have reacted if a Japanese politician were 
to declare that Japan could rely on the United States if trouble 
should start in the Far East? To understand Germany one 
must put oneself in her position, geographically as well as mentally 
and economically, always treating her as an equal partner. This 
is the shortest way towards an improvement of the relations 
between Germany and Great Britain. 

K. voN STUTTERHEIM. 





‘ROUND TABLE’ OR WORLD COMMONWEALTH ? 


AN influential group in Great Britain and the Dominions, the 
‘ Round Table,’ has for many years been concerned to consolidate 
the British Empire and, on the basis of an ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ 
entente, to bring it into closer relationship with the United States. 
Solicitude for the future of the British Commonwealth and the 
desire for a continuance of its friendship with America are not, 
however, the monopoly of any group. Many of us are equally 
concerned to develop the potential unity of the Empire and its 
co-operation with the great Republic. But we believe that this 
development can best be served, not by rigidly insisting upon a 
cut-and-dried imperial Anglo-Saxon policy, not by leaving 
Europe to stew in its own juice, but by adapting the policies of 
each unit in the English-speaking community, so as to secure the 
existence and well-being of the whole and enable it to play its 
appropriate part in the wider arena of the world. Consequently, 
we are convinced that in the long run it-is unwise to urge a 
uniform and stereotyped policy of defence upon all the members 
of the British Empire which may be harmful, and indeed dan- 
gerous, to the interests of one or more of its members. It is 
impossible and impracticable to put the Empire into a strait- 
jacket. This is especially true of the vital question of security. 
The security of the Empire as a whole is obviously a matter of 
paramount importance, but it does not follow that the same 
methods of achieving security apply equally to all its com- 
ponent parts. For instance, Great Britain, strategically and geo- 
graphically, is still part of Europe, whilst its Dominions are 
separated from this continent by thousands of miles. The 
latter are vitally concerned with the safety of Great Britain, and 
if this can be assured only by participating in a European col- 
lective system of defence, they would be foolish to try and pre- 
vent the Mother Country from co-operating with her European 
neighbours, even though they decided that at the moment their 
own interests did not warrant their participation in setting up 
this system. Such an attitude would not imply any disloyalty 
on the part of the Dominions. It would simply mean that they 
recognised the necessity imposed upon Great Britain to col- 
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laborate with her neighbours in establishing the reign of law in 
Europe. On the other hand, should they elect, as States Members 
of the League of Nations, to become associated with her in this 
enterprise, they would have contributed, not only to the safety 
of the Mother Country, but also to their own security. Obviously, 
however, it is for each to decide for itself as to how far and to 
what extent it will participate in establishing the new system, 
and nothing will be gained by insisting upon any rigid plan to 
which all must conform. 

It is for this reason, amongst others, that some of us condemn the 
policy adumbrated by the Round Table group. They are oblivious 
to change. They still think of the next war in terms of the last. 
Obviously this attitude of mind is fatal because it ignores reality 
and the march of events. It fails to co-ordinate scientific facts 
with political necessity and seeks to impose a doctrine which the 
discoveries and inventions of a modern age have completely 
invalidated. What is this doctrine? Briefly it is this—that the 
policy of Great Britain in the matter of security must be deter- 
mined by the attitude of other countries, especially by our 
Dominions and the United States ; that a collective system based 
upon the League is useless unless it is universal and comprises 
at least all the Great Powers.1 This means, in effect, that the 
reign of law cannot be inaugurated, even in Europe, until the 
United States, and even Japan, decide to join the League in 
establishing it throughout the world. Unless there is unanimous 
and simultaneous agreement, no advance is possible. Clearly 
this is either crying for the moon or deliberate sabotage. Even 
at the conclusion of the bloodiest war in history, it was impossible 
to persuade all nations to enter the League. How, therefore, is it 
possible now to induce them simultaneously to become partners 
in a system of mutual defence against aggression ? The suggestion 
is ludicrous. It implies that the fate of Great Britain and the 
destiny of Europe must depend upon the actions and policies 
of nations thousands of miles away who are only remotely con- 
cerned with the fate of Europe and are immersed in their own 
particular problems. 

There are three facts concerning the British Empire which 
are apt to be overlooked or ignored by the editors of the Round 
Table. The first is that the Empire consists of two distinct parts 
—its self-governing communities and its dependencies. The 
former, mainly of European origin, have been accorded a status 
of equality with the Mother Country, whilst the latter, notably 
India, are inhabited by subject peoples who are governed by the 
British Parliament. All are included in the Empire, although the 


1 See article ‘The Empire, the Leagne and Security’ in the Round Table, 
March 1934. 
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first is a loose confederacy, whilst the second is an imperium 
resting for its ultimate sanction upon the forces of the Crown. 
It is clear that, so far as security is concerned, the needs of the 
component parts of this heterogeneous Empire may be entirely 
different. 

Secondly, when Great Britain and the Dominions signed the 
Treaty of Versailles they became, severally and individually, 
members of the League of Nations. When each of the self- 
governing Dominions appended its signature to the Covenant it 
was admitted to the status of nationhood. They became units 
of a larger and wider commonwealth into which the British 
Commonwealth was absorbed, not as a single entity speaking 
with one voice and casting one vote, but as a number of units 
each having the right to speak and vote for itselfi—a common- 
wealth within a commonwealth. The case of India was anomalous 
because she was and still isa dependency. Great Britain occupies 
the position of a trustee. She is responsible for the welfare and 
development of the Indian peoples. Therefore, in effect, India is . 
a mandated territory, and until she enjoys Dominion status she 
cannot claim equality with other States Members of the League. 
The signing of the Covenant marked a new phase in the history 
of the British Empire which, through a process of adaptation, 
has survived when so many other empires have gone into the 
melting-pot. It also has a bearing upon the problem of security. 

Thirdly, the march of science has flung new weapons—super- 
weapons, devastating weapons—into the world. The aeroplane, 
poison gas, and submarine have profoundly modified, if indeed 
they have not revolutionised, our ideas about Imperial defence 
and security. In pre-war days sea-power was the dominant 
factor. To-day it has been superseded by air-power. Any 
nation which secures the mastery of the air in Europe will have 
taken the first step in the conquest of the British Empire. In 
any case, the Empire will no longer exist, because its connecting 
link, sea~power, will have vanished at the same moment. There- 
fore, the problem of Empire security has to be considered from an 
entirely new angle. Great Britain is still the heart of the Empire, 
and if the heart ceases to beat, the whole body collapses. Highly 
industrialised and densely populated, this island affords a more 
admirable and attractive target than any other country in the 
world. It follows that, under the new conditions which have 
supervened since the war, the urgent problem is the protection 
and defence of Great Britain. How best can this be achieved ? 
Through a system of collective security based upon the League ? 
or by reliance upon our own strong right arm reinforced by the 
military, naval, and air resources of an Empire scattered all over 
the globe? That, in essence, is the supreme problem which 
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confronts us. It is forced upon us by necessity which no amount 
of sentiment, no number of treaties, pacts or resolutions can 
overcome. The paramount question is what practical measures 
can we take now to prevent, as far as it is humanly possible, 
London and our great cities, our ports and nerve centres—in 
short, our country—from being utterly destroyed ? 

The Round Table replies: An Imperial defence scheme ; 
an understanding with America ; a universal collective system ; 
negative disarmament ; isolation ; no entanglements in Europe ; 
a new balance of power, ‘ equilibrium ’"—a bundle of Utopias as 
unreal as they are impracticable. Some of us maintain, on the other 
hand, that security is bound up in the reign of law, that in order 
to secure a durable peace it must be based upon justice, that 
justice is unattainable without at least an international tribunal 
and police force, and that these two institutions should form 
part of the permanent machinery of the League. They are 
complementary, because it is clear that a court cannot be effective 
without a policeman, whilst the policeman cannot function with- 
out a court. Therefore, so far as Europe is concerned—.e., the 
European States Members of the League—no time must be lost 
in establishing a tribunal in equity to settle political issues, 
including the revision of treaties. 

In the present state of international development there is no 
other way of securing the pacific settlement of disputes, and, as 
matters now stand, when negotiation and conciliation break down, 
there is nothing left but a resort to war. The Council and 
Assembly of the League are, as at present constituted, totally 
unfitted to discharge the duties of a final court of appeal when all 
other expedients have failed to bring about a settlement. The 
delegates represent the interests and policies of their respective 
Governments. They are not qualified, nor are they expected, to 
pronounce decisions on grounds of equity and good conscience. 
Moreover, their proceedings are governed by the rule of unanimity. 
Consequently, the time has not yet arrived, and world conscious- 
ness has not sufficiently developed, to allow ‘ the Parliament of 
Man,’ ‘ the Federation of the World,’ to be ushered on the scene. 
Therefore, the only practical alternative is to put the legislative 
function into commission through the establishment of the 
tribunal system. This is the only effective substitute for war, 
because through its instrumentality it will be possible to revise 
treaties by an appeal to reason instead of to the sword. It also 
means that any nation which, in defiance of this system, resorts to 
war is the enemy of all, and by its own act discloses itself to be the 
aggressor. 

But the tribunal will be useless unless behind it stands a col- 
lective system of security, expressed not merely in terms of 
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treaties or pious resolutions but in a living institution—a police 
force charged with the two-fold duty of protecting all the States 
Members of the International Authority against aggression, both 
from within and without, and of providing a guarantee that the 
decisions of the tribunal will not be flouted. Such a system is 
essential to the existence and welfare of the peoples of Europe, 
whatever may be the attitude of nations outside. In this matter 
the immediate interests and safety of Great Britain, and in the 
long run those of the Empire, are bound up with the internal 
security of Europe. Why? Because the nations of this con- 
tinent, living in close and dangerous proximity to each other, are 
now in a position to exterminate one another in a few hours. 
This, of course, is unpleasant, but it is a new and potent fact 
which cannot be overlooked or thrust aside. Proximity and the 
range of the bomber are the deciding factors. It is a matter of 
life and death. 

Mr. Winston Churchill in his broadcast a few weeks ago said : 


Now, there would be much to be said for this plan [isolation] if only we 
could unfasten the British islands from their rock foundations, and could 
tow them 3000 miles across the Atlantic Ocean and anchor them safely 
upon the smiling coasts of Canada. I have not yet heard of any way in 
which this could be done. No engineer has come forward with any scheme. 
Even our best scientists are dumb. It would certainly take a long time- 
Have we got along time? At present we lie within a few minutes’ striking 
distance of the French, Dutch and Belgian coasts, and within a few hours 
of the great aerodromes of Central Europe. We are even within cannon- 
shot of the Continent. 


Mr. Baldwin has told us that our frontier is the Rhine. Mr. 
Eden, announcing the willingness of the Government to despatch 
troops to the Saar, said ‘ prevention is better than cure.’ This 
can only mean co-operation with the nations of Europe before, 
not after, the crisis is upon us. We cannot rely upon our strong 
right arm alone, for Mr. Churchill goes on to say : 


I look to the League of Nations as being an instrument which, properly 
sustained and guided, may preserve the threatened peace of the world. 
I know it is fashionable in some quarters to mock at the League of Nations ; 
but where is there any other equal hope? The League of Nations . 
should call upon its members to volunteer as special constables for the 
preservation of peace against a particular danger. 


Will the Dominions and the United States volunteer as special 
constables? And if they refuse, does it mean that Great Britain 
is precluded from doing so? The reply of the Round Table is 
‘yes,’ and the most recent exposition of its policy is contained in 
the speech delivered by General Smuts at the dinner given in 
his honour by the Royal Institute of International Affairs on 
November 13. In his admirable survey of international relation- 
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ships he told us that Europe should put its house in order. He 
did not, however, explain whether Great Britain is geographically 
and strategically part of Europe, and should therefore co-operate 
in establishing order in this turbulent household, or whether she 
should merely play the part of observer and adviser. General 
Smuts is all things to all men. The League, he tells us, is to 
become the instrument of peace as the ‘round table of the 
nations,’ but ‘the future policy and association of our great 
British Commonwealth lie more with the United States than 
with any other group in the world.’ Incidentally, the United 
States has rejected the League. We must banish ‘ the fear com- 
plex.’ Does this mean that, ostrich-like, we must bury our heads 
in the sand, although ‘we dare not bequeath to the coming 
generation a legacy of chronic disorder which may prove more 
than they can bear.’ ‘ With perhaps one exception,’ he tells us, 
“not a single nation is to-day prepared for war,’ but everyone 
knows that all are feverishly preparing for the next war. The 


armament firms are doing good business. 

What is the General’s remedy for this anarchic state of 
affairs ? Cultivate feelings of friendship and ‘ good humour’ ! 
Excellent. Be good boys! Produce a round table! Sit round it 
and, by free and frank discussion, settle all your disputes ! 
Diplomacy by conference—very simple! But suppose it does 
not work, what then? Has the last word been said? If the 
good boys, with swords dangling at their sides and pistols bulging 
in their pockets, refuse to agree, are they to be allowed to fight 
and annihilate each other? This system has been in operation 
during the last sixteen years : has it sufficed to banish the spectre 
of war in Europe? There is not a word in the General’s speech 
which suggests a practical alternative to the ancient practice of 
trial by battle. When negotiation and conciliation have broken 
down, he has no remedy to offer. The idea of natural justice 
finds no place in his speech, and the reign of law is entirely 
ignored. It never seems to have occurred to him that before 
friendship and ‘sweet reasonableness’ can assert themselves 
there must at least be toleration, and that toleration can only be 
achieved when each nation is prepared to admit and respect the 
rights of others, and is willing, in a conflict of rights, to refer the 
decision to a third party whose impartial and disinterested 
services have been secured. Here is a confusion of thought which 
can be very simply illustrated. 

The General affirms that Germany is entitled to ‘ complete 
equality of status with her fellows.’ Every fair-minded person 
will agree with this proposition. It follows, however, that if 
Germany is no longer to be regarded as a ‘ second-rate nation,’ 
she is just as much entitled to claim a mandate for the South 
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African mandated territory as any other Great Power. If ‘ the 
continuance of her Versailles status is becoming an offence to the 
conscience of Europe and a danger to future peace,’ may I ask 
the General whether this remark also applies to South Africa ? 


Is Germany's demand for the return of her colonies to be settled 
by the good boys at the round table? If so, why has no attempt 
been made to come to grips with this problem during the last 
sixteen years, and thus to remove ‘ the workings of the inferiority 
complex’? And, in default of an amicable settlement at the 
round table, is the Government of South Africa prepared to 
submit this dispute to the adjudication of a tribunal in equity 
empowered to deal with it from the standpoint of natural justice 
—justice as between the disputants, and consideration for the 
general interests of ‘humanity as a whole’? If the answer is 
‘no,’ then the assumption underlying the whole of General Smuts’ 
speech is invalid. If conciliation and negotiation will not suffice, 
we are back again in the vicious circle of competitive national 
armaments as the final arbiter : that, sooner or later, means war. 

Why should the General ask Great Britain to refuse to co- 
operate with other law-abiding nations to establish the reign of 
lawin Europe ? Why should we risk a war with:Germany because 
a member of the British Commonwealth may prefer to remain in 
a state of lawlessness? It would be equally stupid and short- 


sighted if we insisted that the Dominions should participate in 
this development of the collective system. They refused to 
endorse the Locarno Agreement, but their decision has not resulted 
in the disintegration of the Empire. Surely each member of the 
British Commonwealth should be free to decide for itself whether 
it will join in a system of collective security, which ultimately 
can only find its embodiment in a tribunal and police force. 

General Smuts also tells us that if Europe proceeds thus to 
‘set her house in order’ the United States will never become a 
member of the League. He must have forgotten that in r9I0 
Congress demanded the establishment of an international navy. 
We may yet live to see the great Republic championing the cause 
of international sanctions, and the fact that Europe will have set 
an example by putting its own house in order will assist, rather 
than delay, America’s entry into the League. In any case, the 
European situation, as General.Smuts insists, brooks of no delay 
whatever the United States chooses to do. After all distance is 
the deciding factor. America cannot blot out Europe or Europe 
America ; but the nations of Europe can entirely annihilate each 
other in a few weeks or even days. 

General Smuts lives 8000 miles away. His coehay, for the 
moment is outside the range of the bomber. He may scoff at the 
fears of Europe, but the realisation of danger prompts intelligent 
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anticipation, which is the forerunner of courageous action. If we 
realise the menace overhanging our country and our children, 
we may develop a moral courage which will enable us to take the 
only course consonant with our national welfare and security, 
and consistent with our covenanted obligations and honour. 
Lastly, General Smuts stated: ‘I say quite definitely that 
the very idea of a League of force was negatived there’ (at 
Versailles). Anyone who reads Mr. David Hunter Miller’s The 
Drafting of the Covenant will find that this statement is untrue. 
In the last resort, the founders of the League intended it to be an 
international authority, not merely a round table debating society. 
The Report of the Phillimore Committee, which was the basis of 
the Covenant, makes this perfectly clear. The Covenant-preaking 
State ‘ will become ipso facto at war with all the other Allied 
States,’ and the latter agree to take ‘ jointly and severally all 
such measures—military, naval, financial and economic—as will 
best avail for restraining the breach of covenant.’ It was sup- 
ported by the Cecil plan, the Italian and German plans, and the 
proposals of the League to Enforce Peace in America, all of which 
provided for military sanctions. M. Léon Bourgeois, representing 
the French Government, pressed for the creation of a police 
force, and the appointment of a general staff under the direct 
control of the League, but these proposals were rejected. 
President Wilson, in his speech introducing the Covenant at 
the Plenary Conference, made it abundantly clear, when he said 


armed force is in the background in this programme, but it is in the back- 
ground, and if the moral force of the world will not suffice, the physical 
force of the world shall. But that is the last resort, because this is intended 
as a constitution of peace, not as a league of war. 


This statement is endorsed in the provisions of the Covenant. 
Article VIII. lays down ‘the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations,’ whilst Article XVI. is even more 
explicit and prescribes the methods for the employment of force. 

General Smuts was also at that time a protagonist of military 
sanctions, for in a brochure entitled The League of Nations, A 
Practical Suggestion, we find the following : 


My view, however, s that they—financial, economic and military 
weapons—will not be enough if unsupported by military and naval action. 
A powerful military State may think that a sudden military blow will 
achieve its object in spite of boycotts, provided that no greater military 
reaction from the rest of the League need be feared. This fear may under 
certain circumstances be a more effective deterrent than even the boycott ; 
and I do not think the League is likely to proVe a success unless in the last 
resort the maintenance of the moratorium is guaranteed by force. The 
obligation of the members of the League to use force for this purpose 
should therefore be absolute, but the amount of the force, and the con- 
tribution from the members, should be left. to the recommendation of the 
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Council to the respective Governments in each case... . In order to 
secure world peace I would pile up the dangers and risks in front of an 
intending breaker of the moratorium. . . . And the question requires 
careful consideration whether such a State should be accorded the status 
of legalised war, and whether it should not be outlawed and treated as the 
common criminal] that it is. 

Of course, General Smuts is entitled, like anyone else, to change his 
opinion. But he is not entitled to present a false and misleading 
version of historical facts or to suggest that the framers of the 
Covenant intended the League to become a ‘ toothless ’ institu- 
tion incapable of restraining the aggressor or of coercing the law- 
breaker. The basic principle is clear and unmistakable. Force 
is to become the servant of Justice and its employment must be 
limited to the police function—that is to say, protection against 
armed attack, compelling appearance before a court or tribunal, 
and upholding its decisions. Need we remind the General that 
a police force is not a punitive or a land-grabbing institution ; 
and once the policing principle has been agreed to, it is only a 
question of method as to how force—financial, economic and mili- 
tary—shall be organised so that it may be. utilised in the most 
effective but least destructive manner. 

If we want to create a sense of security, if we desire disarma- 
ment, clearly force should be centralised under the League, 
because centralised force tends to eliminate all force, including 
itself. General Smuts says: ‘I cannot visualise the League as a 
military machine.’ Nor can anyone else. I suggest there is all 
the difference in the world between a military and a policing 
machine. Some of us can visualise a policing instrument under 
the control of an international authority which has no axe to 
grind, and whose sole purpose is to prevent breaches of the 
peace, to ensure the peaceful revision of treaties and the just 
settlement of ali international disputes. Obviously the machine 
itself will not prevent war, but, as an adjunct of the tribunal 
system, it will enable the League to combine moral and physical 
force, so as to produce the maximum deterrent effect upon the 
would-be disturber of the peace. 

General Smuts talked about the ‘ Beelzebub of militarism.’ 
The problem of casting out devils remains, and General Smuts 
has not solved it. At the moment a host of Beelzebubs, ministered 
to by sovereign States, war offices and armament firms, foster 
- fear and the inferiority complex. Clearly, in order to restrain 
their Satanic activities, it is necessary to enthrone the Prince of 
Justice. In the words of Pascal : ‘ We must therefore put together 
Justice and Force ; and therefore so dispose things that what- 
soever is just is mighty, and whatsoever is mighty is just.’ 


DAVIES. 
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THE PLANNING OF INDUSTRY 


THROUGH all the welter of industrial reconstruction proposals the 
word ‘ planning’ now persistently emerges. What exactly do 
those who use it mean? Has it any relation to amalgamation, 
rationalisation, merger, reconstruction, and other similar loose 
terms? Few will doubt the necessity for looking ahead in these 
machine days of glutted production and unsatisfied consumption, 
yet not all will accept restriction of production as the only 
medicine for our economic ills. There are still people who regard 
present difficulties as a passing phase which must be suffered in 
order that the final good unfettered competition can bring may 
at length prevail, Others embrace whole-heartedly the doctrine 
of national self-sufficiency, and forget that this, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, would seal the doom of international commerce 
and leave them with a vastly lowered standard of life. Least of 
all can Great Britain advocate self-sufficiency and survive as a 
great nation. The main economic trouble of to-day is that all 
the nations wish to collect from their debtors in full and pay their 
creditors under heavy discount. Small wonder that the world of 
industry and commerce is disorganised. It will remain so until 
the nations accept that inescapable scaling-down which is the 
only certain prelude to recovery and the new trading era. 

Every nation is planning its future, but, unfortunately, none 
has the courage—or perhaps the rashness—to work only in an 
economic medium, Just so fast as plans are made for economic 
recovery, fruition is prevented by the fear of war. The conse- 
quent expenditure on armaments takes from industry what might 
well have mitigated its sickness. So perhaps it is as a last resort 
that the nations have turned unwillingly to economic self- 
sufficiency, They will find no satisfaction in the paradox of 
restricting production and import in order to increase trade. 
Yet one nation (Russia) is quite honest and firmly deliberate in 
seeking national self-sufficiency as a desirable end in itself. The 
Government is in complete control of production, distribution, 
and finance. Industry is classified into twenty-five main groups. 
A few groups only work on export production, and these are 
solely designed to produce credits with which to buy the 
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machinery, goods, and services Russia and Russians cannot 
produce. This planning may succeed, but, if 'so, the final shape 
will scarcely be on. its present political basis. Some account must 
be taken of the temperamental inability of the average Russian 
to handle machinery with even moderate efficiency, and the 
impossibility of complete céntral coritrol over so vast a field. 
The plan in its aim, as in its end, is complete Socialism. No 
moral, material, or political difficulty will be allowed to interfere 
with the dictatorship without which no Socialist State can 
function. As a ‘planning’ example Russia offers us nothing 
tangible for copy in our own industrial field: 

Italy came late into the field of State planning, and only 
within the last two years has some apparent finality been reached. 
The State has worked through the principle of giving control to 
industrial corporations, and is content to allow wide power to 
groups which can show a 70 per cent. majority for any reasonable 
scheme produced. There is also power to control the erection of 
new and the extension of existing plant. Finance, Exchange, 
and Foreign Investments are controlled. The corporations 
may regulate economic relations, and can, in effect, control 
production, allotting to their units quotas of output and fixing 
prices in certain classes of production. While there is in theory a 
generous measure of self-government, central political control is 
always in the offing, and if necessary is rigidly applied. The 
Duce’s avowed object is political, and he intends to replace the 
Chamber of Deputies by a representative council drawn from his 
twenty-two corporations. 

Germany seems to have hesitated somewhat between the 
complete political planning of Russia and the modified corporative 
control of Italy, and in the end to have compromised on depart- 
mental interference, which, in its Prussian rigidity of thought and 
action, may well smash German industry ‘before there is time to 
reshape it. There is now a Ministry of Economic Affairs with 
wide powers of industrial control responsible only to the Chan- 
cellor. So far these powers have been exercised to restrict output 
and to make the country as self-sufficient as possible. The latest 
practical effort of the Ministry is a scheme to produce oil from 
coal which is designed to make Germany independent of oil 
imports in three years. Apparently every unit in the industry, 
and indeed any allied producer, can be forced into the one great 
combine, and must find the necessary finance to erect the new 
plant required. A commissioner (dictator) is to be appointed by 
the Minister to act as a kind of super-managing director with 
complete authority. So far the German plans are sporadic, 
devised empirically and intended to be worked through industrial 
groups. Jews are excluded from any share in the groups. There 
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does not seem to be any considered general basis linking up 
production with the export as well as with the home market. 
The rise in food prices, following on scarcity exacerbated by 
import restriction and growing unemployment through attrition 
in the old export industries, has frightened the Government. 
They have now appointed a price-fixing official with rigid and 
autocratic powers. Maximum prices have never yet restored 
prosperity. In Germany, as in Russia, the Government is 
planning essentially on a political basis to which the economic life 
of the nation is to be fitted. Again British industry can find few 
models in such a plan. 

What exactly is happening in Japanese industry is difficult to 
follow. The State, apparently, has done little planning by direct 
legislation. Industry has rather been encouraged and shepherded 
in certain directions to suit the Japanese political plans of the 
future. In varied fashion the State has controlled finance and 
nursed industry. There are several very large industrial groups, 
but these appear to operate by internal agreement rather than 
through codes sanctioned by law. On the whole, industry has 
taken such shape that big business rules, but is checked politically 
when the Elder Statesmen think it wise to ring the bell. What 
some of our industrialists might learn from Japan is the value of 
energy and inventive power, and the ruthless elimination of 
unnecessary units in marketing. 

It is impossible to gather much of practical value from the 
great experiment now rending the vitals of industry in the United 
States. There are few principles, but many codes. In some cases 
where a code has been whole-heartedly accepted the industry 
seems to have benefited—notably coal mining ; but the planning 
of industrial groups has been so intermixed with long overdue 
reforms in matters of hours, wages, conditions and labour union 
recognition that, so far, expenses only have increased while profits 
seem nearly to have disappeared. Evidently the proper relation 
between the need for political and social reforms and the resulting 
financial charges on industry has been neither worked out nor 
properly appreciated. 

In Russia, Germany, Italy, and Japan economics are strictly 
subordinated to politics. The object in each country is to erect a 
glorified State on a new political basis into which industry shall 
be made to fit itself on socialist or corporative principles. There 
is in the rulers of these States a deliberate intention to dissolve 
the individual in the national mass. In these countries the effort 
may succeed, since in not one have the people that long heritage 
of self-government and racial solidarity which makes the minds 
of our people so instinct with freedom and so hateful of dictator- 
ship. Their whole conception of government is definitely alien 
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to our political thought. Nor can we learn much from the 
United States, since in their banking and conditions of labour 
they are a generation behind the times. Body and soul ‘they 
have handed themselves over to their President to do what he 
will with their economic future. Surely this is a frank recognition 
that their political system has failed to meet the economic needs 
of the day. 

British production, and therefore industrial planning in Great 
Britain, must always be conditioned by our need to export in 
order to pay for the bulk of the food and raw materials needed by 
an excessive population, As we are, on the standard of life 
demanded by our people, we cannot be economically self-sufficient. 
If the Dominions had a population ten times their existing 
numbers, then we might be able in the future to replace our 
foreign customers by new Dominion buyers, but time and their 
willingness to admit our manufactures on a more open basis of 
competition with their own than now exists are strict conditions 
precedent to the change. In the meantime we have to reconquer 
foreign markets. To some extent—happily increasing—we have 
recovered some freedom of trade by our system of bilateral 
treaties. We may reasonably hope for an extension of this class 
of treaty and with it a slow broadening of international commerce, 
although the French and the Americans seem to remain as 
stubborn protectionists as once we were free importers. 

We, probably with the rest of the world, will have to face at 
least during a generation some definite contraction from the old 
basis in international trade. The pre-war financial method of 
lending freely to undeveloped countries in order to have returned 
some portion only of the loan in the goods we sold no longer seems 
sound. Lenders will expect borrowers to be credit-worthy. The 
restriction of credit abroad will mean more available capital at 
home. It is the use of this extra capital at home which will need 
careful regulation ; and planning for the purpose must be the 
work of the Government as well as of industry. 

The task of planning within four walls which no external 
competitor can breach is comparatively easy. To plan with 
satisfaction to your home market, producer and. consumer alike, 
and still to obtain a profit from a willing buyer of your exports, 
are other and much more difficult problems. Some of. our 
English planning, however, has been completed, and in a measure 
may be considered successful. The Metropolitan Water Board 
and the Port of London Authority, while not exactly productive 
units, are complementary necessities without which industry 
could not function. They cover ground formally pegged with 
scattered units and perform their work with expedition and 
efficiency. Both are well alive to modern organisation demands 
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and keep in touch with inventive progress. The charges of both 
are important factors in the costs of productive industry, and, 
while both are in a sense monopolies, overcharges of the Water 
Board are to some extent checked by the ability of large users to 
seek private supplies ; and any slackness or excessive charges at 
the London docks would tend to drive shipping away to the other 
great ports municipally or railway owned. There is the oppor- 
tunity and the need for amalgamation of adjacent port authori- 
ties all over the country. 

In water supply throughout the kingdom there is crying need 
for reorganisation by amalgamation. Certain authorities have 
come together to form joint boards. Several are large and 
important, and function efficiently. The tendency is to encourage 
such boards ; but local jealousies and municipal vanities are very 
difficult to assuage, still keeping apart many units which should 
flow naturally into union. For many years small authorities 
have wasted thousands of pounds in legal and partiamentary 
charges while seeking for exclusive catchment areas. . Small units 
of water supply are always expensive and generally inefficient. 
There is here ample opportunity for dividing the country into 
large water areas with representative boards of efficient practical 
members. Taken out of the ambit of local politics these boards 
could work easily on an efficiency basis, introduce uniform 
charges, gradually purchase their catchment areas, and establish 
a modern system of water conservation and supply. Conditions 
and wages for their workpeople would be made uniform, and 
prospects of service, promotion and pension much improved. At 
present the only bar to this very necessary progress is local 
jealousy, certain hidden municipal over-capitalisation, and the 
vested interests of a mass of small officialdom. 

Later examples of unification are the Central Electricity 
Board and the London Passenger Transport Board. This 
particular planning is still on trial. The Electricity Board 
produces no current, but buys it from selected stations, and 
resells it to them and to other distributors. The current is 
distributed through a nation-wide grid of transmission lines, the 
complete linking-up of which is of doubtful technical value and 
might be fatal in a time of war. The Board is an arbitrary body, 
in practice slightly controlled by the Electricity Commissioners, 
but legally entitled to recover the whole of its expenses by a levy 
on all producing companies and corporations—with the inevitable 
repercussion on consumers. So far many millions have been spent, 
a good deal of friction created, and little uniformity of charge 
to the consumer established. Future planning, if uniformity 
be the object, must have in view the grouping of all production 
and granting to companies and corporations the permanent 
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franchise of distribution under price control. Efficiency would 
be secured by allowing each distributing unit to measure its 
profits by the skill of its management, the sale of current by the 
Board being on an equitable basis. The London Passenger Trans- 
port Board has yet to prove itself and to justify its complicated 
finance. It was born of urgent necessity. It has a practical 
monopoly of transport in the metropolitan area, and, in effect, 
will charge what it can get. Over the four authorities discussed 
Parliament has retained no effective control. In some measure, 
either by way of a special department under one of the Ministries, 
advisory committees or public audit, with days for discussion in 
the Commons, closer control, in the general interest of the public, 
ought to be established. 

Nothing needs planning for the future so much as our transport 
system. The railways are buying up road services, and the only 
check imposed is the occasional oversight of the Traffic Com- 
missioners. Much of the road transport is unremunerative and 
therefore economically wasteful. Proper relation between road, 
rail, and canal traffic charges and labour conditions is still in the 
air. Although competition between the railways is not now the 
insensate fight that it has been in the past, there is still redundancy 
both in routes and staff. Many of the labour union leaders refuse 
to admit that wages and conditions of work need bear any relation 
to what users of the system can afford to pay, but look forward in 
nationalisation for an ‘ old man of the sea’ who will be for ever 
fixed on the neck of the taxpayer. Railway costs are inflated by 
expensive systems of rolling-stock manufacture, most of which 
ought to be standardised and might be more cheaply dealt with 
in general engineering shops. It is at least open to question 
whether supplies and reparations for all the systems could 
not be more efficiently and much more cheaply arranged from 
three or four joint centres. There seems ample opportunity and 
real need for still further fusion in the existing organisations. 
The complete planning of our transport system is logically a 
condition precedent to any industrial planning, since the costs of 
industrial production are vitally and directly affected by transport 
charges. 

So much has been planned for agriculture that it is suggested 
that the new schemes, notwithstanding all their complexities of 
control and price-fixing, might conveniently serve as a model for 
industrial planning. The comparison is faulty, since the whole 
basis of the agricultural schemes is the raising of prices. To 
insure this end it has been necessary for the Government to 
establish quotas, to control imports, and even to grant subsidies, 
without which their agricultural planning would be useless. 
Hereafter by a quota.on imports prices in the home market will be 
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conditioned mainly by home production, and, whatever may be 
the world price, local restriction of production or the effects of 
bad harvests might well result in prices out of all proportion to 
those obtaining outside the guarded home market. The Govern- 
ment is working on the belief that the people at large desire to 
see a prosperous agricultural population. This it is proposed to 
achieve by restoring the economic balance between town and 
countryside. That balance might equally well have been restored 
by the imposition of a moderate tariff on food products with 
preference in favour of the Dominions, possibly graduated in 
proportion to the reality of the preferences they accord to British 
manufactured goods, in relation to their own as well as to foreign 
production. Any purely interior scarcity could not then result 
in higher prices, because an import flow would at once set in 
to compensate for the temporary shortage. These agricultural 
systems are still being worked out, and until some finality is 
reached it is useless to prophesy and a little previous to criticise 
in detail. Self-government, however, is given to the industry, 
although the working of the control rather raises the doubt 
whether the efficient units, being checked in their right to expan- 
sion, may not take to marking time, and so bring about an 
atmosphere inimical to progress. That is the danger of all 
regimentation, and particularly in those systems where price 
fixation by a restriction of production is the essence of the scheme. 
We arrive, then, at the position that the examples of planning 
already discussed are limited in scope, and therefore offer little 
real example for a productive industry which has the foreign as 
well as the home market to consider. The problem, therefore, 
narrows down to the inquiry—what can the units of industry do 
better by working in close co-operation rather than independently? 
The first operation is to check by agreement an over-pro- 
duction that cannot be marketed at a profit. Such deliberate 
restriction of output is charged with difficulties and needs most 
careful consideration, since if Parliament agrees to stabilise 
production in any self-governing industry, price fixation in and 
by the industry must necessarily follow. Once the industry 
has achieved self-government, its possible degeneration into a 
monopoly must be prevented. It is likely that the State will 
already have accorded some measure of tariff protection, and if 
the continuance of this protection be conditioned by proof of 
continued efficiency the industry will be compelled to watch its 
development with studious care. Success or failure to a large 
extent must always depend on the measure of internal competition 
which is allowed to subsist between the units composing the 
industry. The proof of this may be gathered from the history of 
combines which have ended in virtual monopolies. After the 
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temporary elimination of competition the combine steadily 
raises its prices and at once becomes open to attack. The attack 
comes from new undertakings run by men of inventiveness, 
energy, and close personal application. Just as under the coal 
industry schemes a developing local pit is entitled to apply for an 
increase in its output quota, so must any suitable newcomer 
properly provided with capital be permitted to apply for entry 
as a unit into the self-governing industry. Should he be refused, 
there must exist some right of appeal outside the authority of the 
industry. Within the industry problems of output quota for 
each unit will inevitably lead to difficulties, and therefore before 
any industry is given self-government a large majority of those 
applying for compulsory powers must be agreed on the details 
of their scheme. Parliament also, or its appropriate Minister, 
should be satisfied that the recommended scheme is sound in 
essence and sufficiently elastic to expand when demand increases ; 
and possibly, following the theory of the Australian tariff system, 
an undertaking be given that profits due to increased output 
should in some measure be reflected in lower prices. 

One of the outstanding difficulties in all self-governing schemes 
is the problem of killing the weaklings. To-day this is achieved 
by an unchecked competition which leaves only the most efficient 
units in existence, albeit often bearing some of the scars of the 
financial battle. Should open competition be checked by agree- 
ment, then what are the criteria which will justify any industrial 
group in destroying, for their and the public benefit, those under- 
takings which, through bad management, lack of capital, laziness 
or incompetence of staff or workpeople, no longer pull their 
weight ? Are they to be bought off by compensation or just 
disregarded and left to die? If the latter, they will retain a 
diseased and infecting life far longer than ~ would have done 
in the days of open competition. 

It has been suggested by one ‘ planner ’ that the test should 
be, under strict accounting, ability to make a profit, which, if in 
abeyance for two years, ought to compel liquidation without 
compensation for a presumably non-existent goodwill. Such a 
course may be held too drastic ; but it is clear that the weaklings, 
unless dealt with, may well become an intolerable drag on the 
industry (as well as an increased cost to the consumer) if they 
have to be kept alive. These considerations are very present in a 
recent cotton scheme for the cutting out of redundant spindleage. 
In the coal industry some hold that inefficient pits should be able 
to sell their quotas and so expire in comfort, but others object 
that this is money for nothing, and that speedy execution is the 
proper economic end. There is some precedent for compensation 
in our system of liquor licensing law. Here an annual levy 
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produces a fund which is drawn on whenever a redundant house 
is closed, but the amount of compensation bears a definite relation 
to the trade the house was doing. In this respect it is well worth 
examining the compulsory merger scheme just recommended by 
the Mines Department to the Board of Trade. The scheme 
relates to sixty collieries in the West Yorkshire area, and includes 
closing of pits with compensation to owners and general co-ordina- 
tion of marketing. The object is to obtain concentration of 
output in fewer pits, greater efficiency and economy of working, 
with consequent reduction of production costs. Even if the 
Board of Trade approve, any dissenting owner may find sufficient 
flaws to encourage an appeal to the law courts on the ground that 
the scheme is ulira vires and contrary to public policy. 

The next consideration is, having established a firm skeleton 
for the industry, what is to be done for those who clothe it with 
profits? Obviously there must be arranged equality of wages 
and conditions of labour throughout the units of production with 
some relation to varying local costs of living. There is little 
difficulty in making such an arrangement general, because already 
in well-managed industries such principles are fully applied. 
There may, however, be serious difficulties if the extreme side of 
Labour insists on central political control of craft questions. It 
is only just that the workpeople should be represented by 
thoroughly competent spokesmen, and it is true that the requisite 
mental qualities are not always to be found in every factory or 
workshop. Many workpeople as well as most employers feel that, 
whenever possible, Labour should be represented on a craft basis 
by those who really understand the craft, and who are working 
among their fellows without thought of using them as stepping- 
stones for a Labour political career in a wider sphere. Taking 
any industry as a whole, there should be no difficulty in finding 
men employed somewhere therein of the right calibre to represent 
their fellows. 

It will be objected, and rightly, that the difficulties of industry 
are not over even when you have in existence productive units of 
the highest efficiency and grouped together in complete self- 
government. There is still the question of marketing, both 
wholesale and retail, and of consumers. It is easy to talk of the 
wide price margin between consumer and producer; but the 
increasing costs of transport and urban amenities, which: distri- 
butors and retailers have to bear, are forgotten. On the other 
hand, it is true that many systems of ‘ agenting ’ and ‘ wholesaling’ 
are out of date or redundant. Public utility consumers, large 
users of material, and the multiple store distributors are accus- 
tomed to buy direct, since they have discovered big savings by 
eliminating useless intermediaries. Middlemen must prove their 
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economic value and earn what they ask. It is a queer turn in the 
wheel of fortune which has made of many a factory the tied house 
of the retailer. 

The coal industry has suffered too many middlemen for 
generations, and, whatever may have been necessary or useful in 
bygone days, the present trend as far as possible is in the direction 
of placing wholesale marketing in the hands of the producers. 
Probably in the end this will be the only way in which the latest 
planned coal industry scheme can be made to work. The cotton 
trade is so charged with middlemen—and many of them have 
helped to past success—that they will refuse to be eliminated 
without a stiff fight. But in the cotton industry, like any other, 
even self-government will fail if it begin with the handicap of an 
excessive ‘ overhead.’ 

The final problem is how Parliament may best achieve in the 
way of permissive planning what many industrialists are now 
demanding. Those who wish to‘ plan’ may be wrong, but every 
politician is exhorting industry to put its house in order, to 
establish large co-operative units capable of dealing with similar 
groups of foreign industrialists, and with its own Government 
when industry needs to approach the political power, or politics 
are considered to be interfering unduly with industry. 

‘ Planning ’ industrialists demand that they be permitted 
to establish definite groups of self-governing producing units 
working on a co-operative basis. They ask for the right to come 
to the Government with a considered scheme framed by those 
engaged in a particular industry, and, if the scheme be approved, 
that it become a working code of the industry concerned. They 
suggest that the Government pass a General Enabling Bill laying 
down the conditions in which schemes shall be prepared, how the 
views and interests of those concerned shall be heard and pro- 
tected, and what majority in numbers and ¢apital in favour of a 
scheme shall be required to justify its grant. They ask that they 
shall have powers both to limit or to extend production, to 
quota their units, to bargain with their staff and workpeople as 
to hours and conditions of labour, skill and education, and to 
compel, under severe penalties, every unit to observe the rules. 
The powers asked are very wide; but the answer is, ‘ At least 
give us power to make our planning effective ; otherwise, what is 
the use of it ? ’ 

It would be necessary to allot to some Government depart- 
ment—probably the Board of Trade—the duty of examining and 
reporting on all schemes brought forward. Schemes might be 
considerably modified from the original plan introduced before 
final agreement, and it is certain that every interest concerned 
must have the opportunity of presenting its case. Once an 
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agreement has been reached, it is suggested that the Minister 
reports the scheme to Parliament as a scheme under the General 
Enabling Bill for final sanction. It also suggested that an 
authority constituted on the basis of the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee might undertake these preliminary examinations, 
With the help of a panel of trade advisers little that was material 
would be missed, and, if members of the Committee also worked 
in panels, schemes should suffer no undue delay during the 
examination period. 

The next step will certainly disclose differences of opinion. 
There are those who think that the approved scheme should lie 
on the table of the House of Commons and be accepted auto- 
matically if not disapproved of within a certain period. Fora 
multitude of rules and orders that practice now obtains. Others 
consider that the scheme ought first to be debated in Parliament 
or sent to a special Select Committee, which might, if it thought 
fit, demand more evidence, or even amend the scheme without 
evidence after debate, and leave the final ratification to Parlia- 
ment. There is a good deal to be said for both views; but 
whichever may be adopted, it is necessary to remember that if 
ever any amendment of a code be required, the procedure to 
amend would necessarily follow the same course, although working 
more quickly, as did the original code. 

The opponents of this form of practical planning—and 
without doubt they are many who are experienced in industry— 
point out the impossibility of rigid codes for industries which are 
not sharply defined. At any moment, as the market demands, 
one form of production may be discarded and another taken up. 
The classic case quoted is engineering. Many firms do general as 
well as special work. Others are specialists who never touch 
heavy work. Conditions of labour vary vastly, and in a shop 
which relies on high skill alone the rules of a union dominated by 
unskilled labour would never be considered. The objectors also 
instance trades, such as motors, radios and scientific apparatus, 
established or expanded as the result of individual invention and 
initiative within the memory of the present generation. How 
would these have fared under a planning scheme that would have 
made no provision for them, and might well have looked askance 
at demands for what were long regarded as scientific fads ? 

Further, it may be argued, for instance, that while you may 
‘ rationalise ’ cement production, planning would be useless for 
brickmaking, because the conditions governing local kilns with a 
local market could never be subject to the same rules as mass 
production in the Peterborough area. Other building material 
production, such as light castings, slates or tiles, might work 
under codes, but actual building to a large extent must inevitably 
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be governed by local considerations. What of material producing 
contractors and builders ? 

To all these objections the ‘planners’ reply—and with 
justice—what we propose is voluntary. Any scheme must 
obtain the consent of an overwhelming majority of producers, 
and will be searchingly riddled. No group need plan if its units 
are unwilling; and incompatible units cannot be forced into 
rigid classification without close inquiry and the right to appeal. 
Moreover, since, until recent times, it has been the British custom 
to apply rigidly the rule of law, the question will be asked, ‘ Where 
do you propose redress shall be available if a planned industry 
unlawfully coerces its units or acts ulira vires of its constitution ? ’ 
The point is of substance, and must be met. Appeal for any 
breach of the law is normally to the ordinary courts, or in special 
instances to special tribunals. Although the Commercial section 
of the High Court might take these industrial cases with the usual 
following rights of appeal, probably it would be better to set up a 
special tribunal with simple procedure, consisting of a chairman 
with the status of a judge aided by industrial assessors taken 
from a pre-arranged panel. If such a tribunal be established, from 
it there should be no appeal. Should injustice be done, Parliament 
is available for redress, and in the shaping of such new economic 
work would never refuse any reasonable alteration of the law. 

Lastly, inevitably but rightly, up jumps the consumer. 
‘ Where,’ says he, ‘do I come in when these planned industries 
sell me their products ? What is to stop one of these corporations 
establishing a monopoly and fixing what price it pleases? What 
is to prevent agreement with a foreign cartel to divide territory, 
and even to sell cheaper abroad than at home? Such things are 
happening now. What of the future ?’ 

The ‘ planners’ ’ reply is that any code ought to be recallable 
for good reasons shown. Where monopolies develop, new 
entrants may be allowed to compete or the tariff wall lowered to 
permit foreign competition to redress the balance. It must be 
admitted that the latter remedy might prove difficult to apply. 
Once an industry has been established on a planned basis, the 
protection given it cannot be lightly recalled, since continuity of 
fiscal policy might well be the only safeguard for all the money 
raised to develop and extend the industry. Vested interests are 
very strong, and their whole political weight would be applied. 
But the difficulty is not born of ‘ planning’ alone; it is one 
implicit in any protectionist régime, and will have to be met 
whether we have industrial planning or none. 

But surely the last word is still with the ‘ planners’: ‘ You 
are always urging us to plan the future; give us a reasonable 
chance to do so.’ 
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Recent happenings compel a postscript. The Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the distressed areas have now made 
their reports, that of Captain Wallace, on the most difficult 
North-Eastern Area, being outstandingly courageous and prac- 
tical. The Government has taken action by legislation empower- 
ing the appointment of two Executive Commissioners, and 
making an initial grant of {2,000,000. The Commissioners have 
no power to override existing authorities, and their value would 
appear to be in the direction of co-ordination and persuasion 
rather than in the origination of new schemes. The troubles of 
these distressed areas are plainly exacerbated symptoms of a 
general malaise, and the remedies proposed are obviously only 
of local application. What stands out clearly is that the 
Government must get on with courageous national planning, 
since without that prerequisite industrial planning is useless. 
Problems of local government unification, unemployed training, 
public works of a needed type, control of labour migration, 
choice of sites for new enterprises, research and extension of 
guarantees for approved capital issues spring to the mind at once. 
Little as our preconceptions may have prepared our minds for the 
change, we have to face a period in which complementary planning 
has become essential if we are to recover. The one hope is that 
the urgent need to plan, both nationally and industrially, may 
still leave us time for clear thinking. 


GEOFFREY ELLIs. 
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HAS PROTECTION PAID? 


IN attempting to assess the benefits of Protection in this country, 
and its cost, one is faced with the difficulty of making adequate 
allowance for the host of extraneous factors which have entered 
into the situation since the summer of 1931. The ‘ balance of 
trade’ issue—which played such a vital part in the election 
campaign and was largely instrumental in securing such a large 
majority for the Government—has been confused by the chaotic 
condition of the exchanges. The revenue issue has been compli- 
cated by debt defaults and conversion operations. The un- 
employment figures, to which so much importance is attached in 
framing a judgment, have been materially affected by administra- 
tive changes. But the task of assessment has to be tackled and 
the findings placed before the public. 

On the ‘ balance of trade’ question expert opinion differs 
widely. We do not know to what extent the official figures are 
reliable : we do know that they seldom coincide with the estimates 
of other accredited authorities, and that no two estimates are in 
complete agreement. Nor can we accurately measure the effect 
of our departure from the gold standard: we can only say that 
it has had the broad effect, as anticipated, of discouraging 
imports and favouring exports. This latter effect has not been 
pronounced, owing to the exchange policies adopted by other 
countries. Free Traders are entitled to the opinion which they 
hold that our Protectionist policy, in so far as it has provoked 
retaliation at the expense of our exports and handicapped our 
shipping and other international services, has interfered with the 
natural balancing process. 

In spite of the midsummer recession, upholders of the Govern- 
ment’s Protectionist policy can point to an improvement in the 
unemployment figures as compared with 1931. By the end of 
October the total showed a reduction of 608,000 as compared with 
the last month under Free Trade. What has not been so generally 
noticed is that there has been an increase of almost 400,000 in the 
numbers in receipt of Poor Law relief. A very considerable 
number of our unemployed have been transferred from the charge 
of the State to the care of local authorities. Even after allowing 
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for the large numbers who have been removed from the official 
unemployment roll without actually finding work, we are left 
with a smaller total of unemployed than existed in 1931, but this 
can only be acclaimed as a Protectionist achievement by ignoring 
the many other factors at play. The reduced unemployment in 
1933 and the first half of 1934 must be attributed partly to the 
short-term effects of the reaction from the economy campaign 
of 1931-32, partly to the activity inspired by the belief that 
prices were going to rise, partly to the cheap credit, policy to 
which the banks resorted, and partly to the tendency to spread 
the work over a larger number of hands. It is impossible to 
estimate precisely the effect of these favourable influences on the 
unemployment total, but clearly their combined effect must have 
been considerable and leaves little, if any, that can truthfully be 
placed to the credit of the protective policy ; and, as Mr. J. A. 
Dale has pointed out in an address to the Royal Statistical 
Society, the numbers of those permanently unemployed have 
grown greater and continue to increase. 

When we pass from the study of the unemployment returns 
as a whole to a consideration of individual industries, we are 
bound to recognise that many industries have benefited from 
Protection. How could it be otherwise ? The obstacles placed in 
the way of foreign competition have enabled many producers of 
industrial goods to capture a greater share of the home market. 
Yet the great staple industries of the country have enjoyed few 
of these benefits, since they are dependent largely upon overseas 
markets. The textile trades, badly hit by the decline in purchasing 
power throughout the world since 1929, have not found recovery 
easier under tariffs. To some extent they were assisted by the 
depreciation of the exchange value of the pound, but the restric- 
tions placed upon foreign imports have helped, and can help, 
them little. What small part of the home market they have 
captured from the foreigner makes little difference to their 
business, and increased Protection can carry them only a short 
distance further. Lancashire cannot look to Protection for 
salvation. The Ottawa Agreements, from which something 
substantial was expected, have proved barren and disillusioning. 
The coal industry has fared no better, in spite of the attention 
which Mr. Runciman has given it in his trade negotiations. It 
has enjoyed a slightly improved demand, but it is still in a state of 
acute depression, and nothing but a complete revival in our 
staple industries, the removal of the wholesale restrictions abroad, 
and a return to terms of equality in competition with oil can 
restore prosperity in our coal-mining areas. Protection cannot 
do it, and the coal industry rests under no delusions on the 
question. 
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To pass from coal to shipping is perhaps to stress the obvious. 
Yet we should not forget that some shippers placed their faith 
in a policy of industrial Protection, and that even now some of 
them are calling for Protection for their own industry in the shape 
of further subsidy aid or flag discrimination against the foreigner, 
Shipping has been severely hit by increased restrictions abroad, 
direct and indirect, during the past three years. The French 
embargo against British shipping in the carrying of coal to the 
French ports alone caused 180 ships to be laid up and 2500 hands 
to be dismissed. No benefits have come from Ottawa. The 
mercantile work in hand is little more than one-tenth of the work 
requiring to be done if the industry is to prosper. The number of 
ships on our register has declined by over 300 in three years. 
The Chamber of Shipping Freight Index in 1933 showed a decline 
from 85 to 75:38, while the number of merchant ships launched 
last year was the smallest on record. Whatever reason there 
may be for tariffs, declared Lord Essendon, chairman of Messrs. 
Furness, Withy & Co., in July 1932, ‘ their effect is most harmful 
to shipping.’ Events have proved it. 

We come to iron and steel. Here we meet the Protectionist on 
his chosen ground, for no claim of improvement is complete with- 
out reference to the benefits that have accrued to iron and steel. 
Production has increased and unemployment has been reduced. 
The claims in this case must be conceded, although the improve- 
ment has not carried far enough to justify complacency or undue 
optimism. But two considerations demand notice: 


(1) To what extent has the partial recovery been achieved 
at the expense of subsidiary industries ? 

(2) Has the prime condition of the granting of Protection 
to the industry been observed ? 


I may recall that in April 1932 the Iron and Steel Tinplate and 
Metal Merchants’ Section of the London Chamber of Commerce 
strongly opposed Protection on the ground that the using trades 
would be penalised. ‘ An increase in the price of raw material and 
semi-raw material,’ they declared, ‘may mean all the difference 
between obtaining an order and losing it. There are peculiar 
circumstances in special trades—for example, the tube trade, 
Welded tubes in many cases are made from imported strip.’ 

We did not have to wait long to see the fears of the users 
justified. A short time afterwards a manufacturer of tubes, in a 
letter to a customer, explained that he could accept no further 
orders at the old price because ‘ the import duty on our material 
makes business on the present basis quite unprofitable.’ In 
March 1933 Mr. J. H. Weager, of the Metal Trades Association, 
revealed that the price of steel sheets, another important raw 
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material, had risen from £5 a ton to £8, and that the tax on steel 
bars had been responsible for the loss of the Spanish market for 
tinplates to the Italians, who were able to secure their raw 
materials duty free. Other instances of the damage done to the 
using trades have come to hand. The Advisory Committee 
showed that they were not oblivious to these adverse reactions 
when, in June 1933, they stated: ‘ We are fully alive to the 
danger of adverse reactions on some sections of the iron and steel 
trades from a marked increase in the price of pig iron. . . . We 
propose to watch the situation.’ The reactions continued, how- 
ever, and nothing was done to safeguard the interests of the users. 
It is not easy to balance the effects of the iron and steel tariff on 
the producers on the one hand and the users on the others, but 
the users have found the duties a definite handicap. 

It was a condition of Protection that the producers would set 
their house in order. Only if this were done could the tariff be 
justified. In May 1932 Sir Herbert Austin, himself a prominent 
Protectionist, warned the public that the danger lay in using the 
tariff merely as an umbrella to keep the wind off torn and tattered 
industries ; and a month later Sir George May, chairman of the 
Advisory Committee, reminded the iron and steel industry that 
the using trades could only maintain their business if they could 
be assured of getting ‘ the requisite material of the right quality 
at the lowest possible price.’ Protection, he said, was being 
granted to enable the producers to reorganise and meet the needs 
of the users. If they did not do so, the Protection would not be 
continued. 

The history of the past two years must have been disillusioning 
to those who believed that the granting of Protection would have 
this desired effect. Six months after his earlier pronouncement 
Sir George May issued a stern reminder to the iron and steel 
interests. If the industry would not put its own house in order, 
he declared, somebody else would have to do it for them. The 
industry forthwith produced a plan. It was not a reorganisation 
plan. As Mr. Neville Chamberlain explained, it was ‘ a scheme for 
establishing the machinery whereby reorganisation might be 
achieved, rather than the scheme itself.’ As such, however, it 
was accepted by the Advisory Committee. But closely following 
its announcement came the revelation that the scheme was not 
sponsored by the industry as a whole. It excluded from repre- 
sentation the three chief users of iron and steel. A sharp con- 
troversy arose, which culminated in the postponement of the 
scheme. By June 1933 it had died a natural death, and the head 
of one of the foremost iron and steel firms in the country declared 
that until more Protection was provided the industry should 
refuse to proceed with reorganisation. The tariff was due to be 
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withdrawn in October last, if reorganisation had not been reason- 
ably far advanced, but, following Mr. Runciman’s rash assurance 
that the Government had no intention of depriving the industry 
of Protection, the Advisory Committee was forced to capitulate. 
Reorganisation has not taken place, yet Protection has been 
indefinitely extended—and increased. The Times, which ap- 
proved the decision, acknowledged that the producers had failed 
to carry out their part of the bargain. The industry had used 
the tariff merely as an umbrella to shelter it from the wind of 
competition and the pressure of the using trades for the supplies 
they require at the price they are able to pay. The appointment 
of Sir Andrew Duncan, the chairman of the Central Electricity 
Board, to be chairman of the reconstituted Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion, will, it may be hoped, prove a better omen. 

I have devoted a good deal of space to iron and steel because 
it represents the most important case of industrial Protection in 
this country, and also because its short history illustrates how a 
danger which was feared by all responsible Free Traders, not least 
among them Mr. Walter Runciman, has materialised. In a 
greater or less degree, other industries enjoying Protection and 
profiting from it are using the tariff as an umbrella—as a purely 
defensive weapon, not as the powerful weapon of construction 
which Protectionists claimed it would be. We were told that the 
tariff would, by shutting out foreign competition, enable our 
industries to increase their production and, by cutting down over- 
head expenses, sell their goods at the duty-free price. It has not 
had this general effect. It has introduced a host of new, small 
productive units in industries already working much below 
capacity. The establishment of many small factories has done 
nothing to lower unit costs of production. It has attracted 
capital to new industries, already over-capitalised, at the expense 
of consuming power. 

The Protection which is being granted to agriculture in 
piecemeal fashion is a complicated and frankly experimental 
procedure. It makes no attempt at solving the allied problems 
of maldistribution and under-consumption. It is based on the 
old idea of restriction of supplies. By quota control it aims at 
forcing up the prices to be paid to the farmer, with the ultimate 
object of replacing foreign supplies by home supplies. The 
machinery devised by Mr. Elliot, the Minister of Agriculture, 
controls and restricts internal trade as well as import trade. 
The reactions have been alarming. They have alarmed the 
farmer as well asthe consumer. The consumer pays through the 
nose—he paid {27,000,000 in food taxes last year, but the farmer 
does not get the benefit. No less than {176,000,000 worth of 
food products have been brought under the new ‘control.’ The 
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cost to the consumer increases as the Protection becomes more 
effective. 

The bacon quota scheme is typical of the economics of 
Elliotism. It has proved a very expensive experiment. Following 
an early over-production of pigs, it was found necessary to make a 
loan to the curers to enable them to pay the high price dictated 
by the Government. Under the influence of this loan the home 
market has been kept alive; but the wholesale price of bacon 
rose from 53s. per cwt. to a peak figure of 102s., and consumption 
naturally declined. One large firm of suppliers reported a loss of 
£150,000 in twelve months owing to the operation of the quota. 
In the shops bacon which formerly sold at from 8d. to Is. per Ib. 
sold at prices ranging from Is. 4d. to 2s. In Scotland the price 
actually rose to 2s. 6d. The head of one of the biggest firms in 
the country reported that the British price was double the world 
price, and that the extra cost to British consumers amounted to 
£10,000,000 a year. We have cut down our foreign supplies, but 
we are paying more for them. In the first nine months of 1933 
we paid {22,900,000 for 7,025,000 cwt. of imported bacon. In 
the same period of 1934 we paid £23,009,000 for only 5,801,000 
cwt. Yet, while the Dane is getting 15s. more per cwt. at the 
expense of the British consumer, he would gladly return to the 
pre-quota position. As a result of the decline in production of 
all but the best-quality cuts, the price of pig meat in the Danish 
market has risen from 90 ore per kilo to 170 ore per kilo, and 
receipts of hogs in the Copenhagen market have fallen to little 
more than half their former figure. The standard of living has 
been lowered in Denmark, and this must ultimately result in a 
decline in purchasing power for British goods abroad. 

Before proceeding to review the general effects of our Pro- 
tectionist policy abroad, we should notice two other important 
consequences of our changed policy which affect the internal 
situation. First, a very considerable amount of clogging matter 
has been introduced into our trading system. Our tariff has not 
proved to be the ‘ scientific’ tariff of Protectionist dreams. It 
embodies a host of anomalies. It involves customs delay and 
interference with the everyday business of the merchant. If 
this has not received the publicity it deserves, it is because fear 
plays a part. It is almost customary when one receives informa- 
tion reflecting upon the decisions of the Board of Trade or the 
Customs authorities to be enjoined not to reveal the source. 
‘ Don’t mention our name’ is an injunction which we have come 
to expect. In many cases the operation of the tariff system 
penalises users without protecting producers. For example, 
although pit timber figures on the Free List, the strips of wood 
which are imported for the purpose of being cut into pit props are 
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taxed. Again, although the Government makes grants for the 
advancement of research work in our laboratories and medical 
schools, up-to-date scientific and medical apparatus is dutiable. 

In the second place, log-rolling has entered the system and is 
being practised with increasing diligence and skill by the protected 
interests and by members of Parliament. There have been 
blatant examples. Industries intent upon securing higher duties 
have made themselves vocal and enlisted a volume of support 
among members of Parliament altogether out of keeping with their 
importance in the general scheme of things. One industry, which 
cannot by any stretch of the imagination be regarded as one of 
the major industries of the country, succeeded in having the 
decision of the Advisory Committee overruled and the Protection 
they demanded granted through the intercession of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. They succeeded after ‘a very strenuous 
campaign inside the House of Commons,’ to quote the words 
of one of the claimants. I do not wish to exaggerate this charge 
of log-rolling, but the practice has reached such a pitch that Sir 
David Milne-Watson, president of the Bribery and Secret Com- 
missions Protection League, has been moved to state : 


We are face to face with a new danger in British politics. The country 
has gone over to Protection, and one has already seen what a tremendous 
amount of wire-pulling is going on. Anyone with a little imagination can 
see that here we have a new power which is likely to become an undesirable 
feature of our business life. 


While it is not easy to estimate with any precision the effect 
of Protection internally without a careful balancing of advantage 
against disadvantage, a process which is complicated by the 
presence of diverse new influences, the effect on the international 
situation can be more readily appraised. It is unquestionable, I 
think, that our tariffs and quotas have had a harmful effect in 
this sphere. They have failed as instruments of bargaining. 
They have provoked wholesale retaliation. They have depressed 
world purchasing power and strained international and Imperial 
relations. They have given a fresh impetus to the spirit of 
economic nationalism. 


Retaliation has been both direct and indirect. It has taken 
many strange shapes. For example, Poland adopted the means 
of increasing her rail charges by 250 per ¢€nt., which was equiva- 
lent to the exorbitant charge of £1 a ton on the price of British 
coal entering her ports for inland consumption. The tariff war 
with France, which took the shape of retaliation and counter- 
retaliation, and lasted for two and a half years, involved both 
countries in a heavy loss of trade, and the ultimate settlement 
barely restored the ‘ pre-war’ conditions. The method of quota 
restriction as a means of retaliation was freely adopted and was 
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generally directed against our coal export trade. Within a year 
of our adoption of Protection over a score of nations had retaliated 
directly by fresh tariff, surtax, quota and exchange restrictions. 
Even Holland, virtually a free-trade country, decreed an all-round 
increase in her low tariff rates. 

Woollen manufacturers, seeking to retain old custom, found 
that the increased restrictions in Continental countries had 
severely injured their markets. Sir Kenneth Lee has told us that 
when he went to Belgium and found that the duties on certain of 
his firm’s products had been almost doubled, he was told that the 
duties had been raised following our adoption of tarifis—in order 
to give Belgium something to bargain with! This was the 
general reaction of the foreigner to our bargaining tariff. Holland 
put a quota on our textile goods after we put a tariff on Dutch 
imports. She cut down her imports of British coal when we cut 
down our imports of Dutch iron. Norwegians who suffered from 
our increased duties on wrapping-paper transferred their orders 
for coal to Poland. A single case of which I received particulars 
resulted in the unemployment of 8300 British miners for a week. 

It is too early, as Sir George Schuster emphasises in the 
Empire Trade Supplement which the Economist issued on 
November 3, to make any final assessment of the effects of the 
Ottawa Agreements. The recent trend of inter-Imperial trade 
has been affected by several favourable factors, such as the 
formation of the Imperial sterling group, which bear no relation 
to the Ottawa Agreements. But, in spite of these favourable 
influences, there has so far been no improvement in the Dominion 
markets for British goods to compare with the steady improve- 
ment of the British market for Empire goods. Our exports to 
the Dominions last year were only slightly higher than in the 
slump year of 1931, when the Indian boycott was operative: 
they were far below the figures for 1929 and 1930, and were less 
than half of the average figure for 1924-29. 

The very plausible argument in favour of stimulating comple- 
mentary trade within the Empire is sound only if the gain from 
such fostering is calculated to outweigh the loss of trade with 
foreign countries. Admittedly, the possibility of an expansion of 
complementary trading within the Empire is considerable ; but 
the best way to encoufage it is to free Imperial trade from the 
barriers in its way. The Ottawa Agreements have not so far 
achieved any notable lowering of these barriers, and there is little 
sign of any change of heart on the part of the Dominion Govern- 
ments. Moreover, Sir George Schuster’s stipulation that the 
Empire group should be willing to encourage others to come 
within its orbit not only remains unfulfilled, but is further from 
fulfilment now than it was before the Ottawa Conference. If the 
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present trend of Empire restrictions, including such measures as 
the depreciation of the exchange rates, is not reversed, the 
Ottawa Agreements will come to be regarded, not by Free Traders 
alone, as a fraud and a delusion and a tragic consequence of our 
adoption of Protection. The Ottawa Conference will prove to 
be ‘a grand wrong turn’ (to use Mr. Churchill’s phrase) in our 
Imperial history. 

Our foreign bargaining has held out little hope for the future 
removal of the obstacles that hamper international trade. Mr. 
Runciman has made thirteen trading agreements with foreign 
countries, and, although it is too early to form any accurate 
estimate of their value, we can, I think, get a fair idea of the — 
measure of his achievement by comparing the figures of our trade 
with these countries in the first half of the current year with those 
for the first half of 1931, before we went off the gold standard and 
adopted our tariff policy. The comparison reveals that our 
exports this year, under the new agreements, rose above the 
figures for 1932 and 1933, but were below the figure for 1931. I 
have left France out of my calculation, because the arrangement 
with her was reached only last May. If we also omit Germany, 
where the exchange difficulties have probably more than dis- 
counted the advantage to our exporters of being ‘ off gold,’ we 
find that exports under the trading agreements have merely 
returned to, but have not risen above, the pre-tariff level of 1931. 

I am not sure that we should omit Germany from the calcula- 
tion, in spite of the considerations mentioned. Our tariff policy 
has proved detrimental to our export trade with Germany. We 
raised our tariff against German goods, and Germany retaliated 
with increased restrictions against British goods—notably coal. 
Mr. Runciman, in return for a relaxation of these new restrictions 
on coal, agreed to lower certain of our bargaining tariffs, and the 
document was signed. Germany was to,take up to a minimum 
of 180,000 tons of our coal per month, which was an improvement 
on the quota in force previously and was acclaimed as a success 
for our bargaining policy. But in 1931, before our adoption 
of the policy, Germany was taking over 300,000 tons a month, 
and the amount had been reduced after we had adopted tariffs. It 
would, therefore, be not unfair to include Germany in the calcula- 
tion and point to a smaller export total than existed in 1931, 
before bargaining began. Protectionists naturally prefer to draw 
attention to the slight improvement since 1932-33. 

But Free Trade criticism of the agreements is not based mainly 
on such figures as these. Our exports to the thirteen countries 
might rise above the 1931 level, and still the Free Trade objection 
to bilateral bargaining would remain. Such an increase in exports 
would be secured at the expense of other countries. These 
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countries, robbed of some of their market, could maintain their 
power of consumption only by successfully attacking other markets, 
some of which we at present hold Should they fail in this, their 
demand for imported goods would decline and would react 
unfavourably on our export trade. Whatever happened, whether 
the other countries cut us out of neutral markets or, failing in 
that, lost the trade and cut down their imports, Britain’s export 
trade would suffer. It cannot be far wrong to say that it must 
lose in this way whatever it may gain by any such artificial 
redirection of trade as Mr. Runciman’s bilateral agreements 
involve. 

It would be easy to argue that our policy spelt the doom of 
the Tariff Truce—did we not proceed with the imposition of new 
tariffs after the truce had been signed ?—and that, to a great 
extent, our policy undermined the efforts of the assembled states- 
men at the World Economic Conference to bring about an all- 
round reduction. Be that as it may, it is an ironical commentary 
on Mr. Runciman’s administration at the Board of Trade that 
restrictions against British goods abroad, and restrictions to trade 
generally throughout the world, have increased, both in number 
and severity, since we adopted Protection. 


RANALD M. FINDLAY. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CANCER 


THE history of almost every great scientific discovery consists 
largely of small and apparently unimportant yet consecutive and 
sustained advances against a dimly comprehended but not clearly 
delineated goal. For centuries after the discovery of the micro- 
scope, men appeared to lack the essential insight—belonging only, 
perhaps, to what we call genius—which years later enabled one 
man, Pasteur (and he a chemist, not a microscopist or a biolo- 
gist), to seize upon a series of known facts in such a way that a 
means of adding to the series became apparent, and the existence 
in Nature of bacterial organisms capable of causing the majority 
of known plant and animal diseases was demonstrated swiftly and 
conclusively to a half-incredulous world. To-day the causes of 
almost every disease are known. Within less than a century since 
the work of Koch, Pasteur and Metchnikoff gave the initial stimulus, 
workers in all parts of the world have succeeded in isolating and 
cultivating outside the body the causative germs of almost every 
human, and indeed animal, disease, and in testing the potency 
of their cultures by animal inoculation. Yet, amidst discovery 
upon discovery, the citadel which encloses the secret of the cause, 
and cure, of cancer remains impregnable and perhaps unbesieged. 

It is almost a century since the general application of micro- 
scopic and staining methods of tissue examination enabled the 
tumours which appear to have grown upon the bodies of all 
vertebrates since the dawn of their creation to be classified, 
according to structure, as it was seen stained under the microscope, 
and to be placed in one or other of the two great divisions— 
innocent (i.¢e., non-infiltrating) and malignant (or infiltrating and 
destructive). That such a classification was based upon an 
examination of tissue killed unavoidably during fixation and 
staining limited but did not destroy its value, and when clinical 
observation of the sites of tumours, and their manner of appearing 
in more parts of the body than one, added information invaluable 
in diagnosis and prognosis, even then the central problem of how 
tumours were caused remained a complete enigma. 

For the last ten years the British Empire Cancer Campaign, 
for example, has been co-ordinating and correlating all British 
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researches into the problems presented by cancer, and though 
such a period, as judged by the appropriate standards, is short, 
nevertheless the removal of much error and false speculation, 
and the initiation of much valuable experimental work, has been 
accomplished, and already it appears not improbable that, even 
with the data now, or about to become, available, only the essen- 
tial insight of genius is lacking to supply the clue and crowning 
hypothesis which would place all the facts in order and solve the 
central problem itself. 

An almost alarming feature of the whole position, however, 
is the fact that it appears to be possible to produce ‘ cancer ’ at 
will in so great a variety of ways. Mechanico-chemical agents 
such as aniline, arsenic, cobalt, ultra-violet light, a whole series 
of hydrocarbons (derived from tar and paraffin), radium and 
X-radiation, even recurrent extremes of heat and cold, applied, 
under experimental conditions, to the same type of tissue in the 
same species of animal, produce tumours of the same kind. 
Given the appropriate time, space, and financial resources, such 
agents are not difficult to apply in a laboratory, and the fact that 
the tumours so produced are found to differ in no observable way 
from those seen to occur ‘ naturally ’ in both human beings and 
animals seems not only to render the problem of the etiology of 
cancer particularly difficult to solve, but also to make it appear 
possible, nay probable, that the disease itself, when elucidated 
and fully described, will be found unique among known diseases, 
Animal experiments have also proved convincingly that the type 
of tumour produced by the injection of carcinogenic bodies 
corresponds so closely with the type of tissue into which they are 
injected (.¢., the same agent will produce carcinoma in skin and 
sarcoma in connective tissue), that the hypothesis that any tissue 
in the body is potentially cancerous and that the type of tumour 
developed depends fundamentally, not upon the agent which 
produces it, but upon the type of cell which begets it, received the 
strongest confirmation—though the problem presented by the 
production of a similar end-result by a variety of disturbing 
agents remains. 

Do the variety of known cancer-producing agents possess a 
common cancer-producing factor? Are there a number of such 
factors, or do such agents in their varied ways do little more than 
cause an apparently similar disorder in essentially the same 
machine? Recent work, the complete significance of which 
cannot yet be estimated, has made it appear highly probable 
that all known carcinogenic hydrocarbons possess a common 
molecular structure—the phenanthrene ring ; and the fact that 
the same structure is found to be present also in the molecule 
of bodies of such known physiological activity as the sterols, 
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vitamin D, some alkaloids, and the ovarian hormone ‘ cestrin ’ 
has suggested the hypothesis that the production of cancer by a 
variety of agents may be due to the fact that each of them either 
contains, or causes to occur, im situ a specific chemical body 
capable of stimulating enormously, and finally deranging perma- 
nently, the whole machinery of cell reproduction. Cook and 
Dodd, who have shown that 1-2 Benzpyrene prepared either 
from coal-tar or synthetically is the most potent carcinogenic 
agent available, have shown, also, that of its many derivatives 
those are certainly most carcinogenic in which the alkyl groups or 
new rings are attached at the 1-2, 5-6, and 6-7 positions ; while 
of fifteen other derivatives where substitution groups were 
attached at other parts of the molecule, not one was found to 
possess the property of producing tumour growth when injected 
or inoculated. A cell product of a molecular structure capable of 
stimulating other cells to an abnormal and possibly unlimited 
proliferation is by no means inconceivable, and when Boycott 
and Murphy (the chief British protagonists of this theory) adduce 
the fact that the living cell and its descendants are known even 
now to be capable of elaborating chemical bodies of very great 
complexity over prolonged periods of time, it is seen that the 
production—in response to varied stimuli, intrinsic and extrinsic— 
of a ‘ transmissible mutagen ’ capable, wherever present, of causing 
abnormal (i.¢., tumour) growth, is not an unreasonable hypothesis. 
The dehydrogenation of ring systems—a process which will 
transform deoxycholic acid and cholesterol, both of them common 
inhabitants of the bile—into methyl-cholanthrene and cestrin 
respectively (the former an active cancer producer, and the latter 
the hormone responsible for the enormous cell proliferation of 
pregnancy) has recently been proved to occur normally in living 
people, and, though no such mutagen has ever been demonstrated, 
the possibility that such bodies may be present at some stage 
of the cancer process cannot be excludéd. The transmissible 
mutagen theory has recently obtained a fair measure of support. 
A final deduction from the whole search for a bio-chemical 
originator of cancer, however, is that it appears highly improbable 
that any single body can be specifically the originator of the 
condition ; and equally improbable, too, that whatever new bodies 
may be produced in tissue by the above-named cancer-producing 
agents are, or will ever be demonstrated to be, the primary cause of 
the disease. So many chemical bodies have in recent years been 
proved to be capable of producing tumour growth, and so many 
other bodies (also containing structures in their molecule similar 
to those contained in known cancer producers) are found capable 
of producing cestrus, enlargement of the prostate and other glands, 
disordered metabolism, etc., that the possibility that any single 
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specific chemical body will be found to be the primary cause of 
cancer—in the way that the diphtheria germ is the cause of 
diphtheria—is made to appear even more remote. 

The great variety and diversity of tumours, however, is a 
fact which even now cannot be adequately explained. Recent 
remarkable advances in our knowledge of the ‘ ultra-microscopic ’ 
viruses (t.¢., the organisms no longer ‘ ultra-microscopic ’—for they 
can now be seen by the most powerful microscopes—whose 
multiplication within the body produces small-pox, shingles, 
poliomyelitis, canine distemper, and other diseases) has shown 
such creatures to be so minute in structure, and to possess so. close 
an affinity for the interior and inner mechanism of the living cell, 
that the virus theory of cancer—an hypothesis which was first 
advanced some three decades ago and then received very limited 
support—is now in the ascendant. The production of a virus 
disease which could be produced artificially by means of heat or 
X-radiation would be a remarkable phenomenon, however ; and 
though many distinguished workers adhere to the virus hypo- 
thesis, the acceptance of the latter, though a primd facie case can 
be made for it, presents considerable difficulties. Upon the theory, 
however, that minute and unknown viruses bathe perpetually our 
tissues, Carpenter and Warren, for example, have claimed that 
raising the body temperature of normal human beings will 
produce in 50 per cent. of them an eruption of herpes simplex, 
and have explained this by the fact that minute and unknown 
viruses, some of which cause herpes, perpetually bathe our tissues 
and, if given the opportunity, will produce their appropriate 
disease. It is suggested, similarly, that the production of cancer 
by a variety of physico-chemical agents is also explicable by 
their success in ‘ opening the door ’ to a pre-existing and possibly 
omnipresent virus by lowering tissue resistance against it. 
Though there are many difficulties inherent in the acceptance of 
such a theory—not least is the fact that cancer cells have been 
grown artificially outside the body through so many generations 
that the persistence through them of a continuously active virus 
is almost inconceivable—the possibility that at least one of the 
causative factors in cancer is a minute intra-cellular, and possibly 
intra-nuclear, virus is one to which some of the best research 
opinion is becoming increasingly inclined. All known virus 
disorders, however, are highly infectious or contagious. They 
possess a distinct incubation period, and confer a high degree of 
immunity, whereas in each of these respects the ‘ disorder’ of 
cancer behaves in just the opposite way. It appears quite non- 
infectious and, apparently, non-contagious. It can appear almost 
anywhere and grow at a great variety of rates, and though there 
is now very definite evidence that cancer confers varying 
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degrees of immunity, there are grounds, too, for expecting that 
the cancer virus—if or when it is discovered—will be found 
to differ in many important respects from any organism now 
known.1 

The fact that recovery from known virus disorders—and their 
artificial production in an attenuated form—is followed by a 
high degree of immunity is evidence that the discovery of a 
cancer virus (which could be inoculated like the small-pox virus in 
such a way as to produce an immunity) would effect a revolution 
in preventive medicine. Even if the virus hypothesis itself be 
proved false, recent London researches into the phenomena of 
tumour immunity have afforded convincing evidence that, in 
addition to its known defensive mechanisms, the animal body 
possesses a means of defending itself against the cancer-producing 
—or cancerous—invaders, whatever their cause. The facts that 
some members of the same litter of rats and mice are more resistant 
to artificially produced or implanted tumours than others, and 
that in certain individuals an implanted tumour, after appearing 
to ‘ take,’ will afterwards disappear, so that the further production 
of another cancer by the same methods in the same body else- 
where becomes impossible, have led to the very pertinent sugges- 
tion that if there exists—as there appears to—a mechanism 
whereby the cancer-producing invader can be met in such cases 
and, as appears, overwhelmed, then the discovery of some means 
of activating this mechanism would be an event of the first 
importance. 

As long ago as 1928 Nakamura, of Japan, injected an emulsion 
of rat sarcoma cells into rats grafted successfully with growing 
rat sarcoma, and, in noting a distinct regression of all tumours, 
claimed that his emulsion had contained an antigen and had 
produced an immunity destructive to tumour growth. Similarly 
in 1929 Lumsden injected 1 per cent. formalin into rat sarcoma 
in situ, and, noting a regression, found also that rats so treated 
developed a high degree of immunity against further malignant 


1 The recent claim of Dr. von Brehmer to have isolated from many tumours 
a specific and hitherto unknown organism—the Siphonospora-polymorpha—does 
not appear'to have been accompanied by convincing evidence that this organism, 
even if present in many tumours, is the specific cause of all of them. Con- 
tamination by parasites, possibly of a kind yet undemonstrated, is probably 
frequent in most tumours, human and animal, and though the confirmation by 
Dr. Schilling of Dr. von Brehmer’s claim to have discovered a hitherto unknown 
organism has been accepted by so established an authority as Professor Kolle, 
nevertheless much careful experimental work will be necessary before von 
Brehmer’s further and much wider claim that his organism is present in all cases 
of tumour and is the actual causal factor can be discredited or confirmed. From 
the history of similar claims made in the past, however, it seems probable that the 
von Brehmer organism—though possibly a ‘new’ one—is an accompaniment, 
not a cause, of cancer. 
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transplants. Upon the hypothesis that the serum of animals 
immune against artificial cancer would be found to contain bodies 
lethal to the cells of such growths and that such serum, whether 
derived from ‘naturally’ immune or artificially immunised 
animals, would be demonstrably lethal both in vitro and in vivo 
upon growing cancer cells, Lumsden, by injecting weekly for three 
months finely divided mouse cancer into the peritoneum of a rat 
or rabbit, has produced a serum which appears to kill the cells 
of mouse cancer in three minutes but to be harmless to the normal 
cells of such animals, and harmless also to those of ‘non-malignant’ 
mice. Similarly, rabbits injected with rat sarcoma cells have 
been shown to develop a serum which, injected into similar 
tumours in living rats, and concentrated there by occlusion of the 
venous and lymphatic drainage, will cause the disappearance of a 
high percentage of such tumours and the development of an 
immunity such that other tumours growing elsewhere on the same 
animal will retrogress and that further production of artificial 
cancer will become virtually impossible. 

Against these successes, however, must be mentioned the fact 
that evidence of a specific reaction is far from being conclusive. 
Bashford and others, for example, claim that they have produced 
a similar immunity in mice by injections not only of ‘ malignant ’ 
cells but also of those derived from normal mouse embryo, and even 
of normal mouse blood. Borrel and Bridré have not only repeated 
Bashford’s experiments, but claim, too, that they have produced 
precisely the same effect with normal liver cells. Lumsden, too, 
found ‘ anti-cancer bodies’ in the serum of animals into which 
only normal testis and kidney cells had been injected. Similarly, 
the French Cancer Institute affirms that animals inoculated with 
cancer cells can be shown to develop an immunity not only 
against the cells of cancer but against normal tissue as well—facts 
which have led to the suggestion that ‘tumour immunity ’ is 
nothing more than a non-specific resistance against cells from a 
foreign source not necessarily ‘malignant.’ The claim of 
Lumsden, however, that the serum of a rat found or made to be 
immune to rat sarcoma will kill the actively multiplying cells of 
that growth within half an hour and leave normal cells undamaged 
would seem to invalidate such conclusions.? 

Recent London work, indeed, appears to indicate convincingly 
that if finely divided mouse carcinoma be injected into the 
peritoneal cavity of a rat or rabbit once a week for three months, 


2 The same worker claims, further, that in accordance with the best scientific 
tradition he has demonstrated not only the presence of anti-cancer bodies in the 
serum (a) of rats immune to rat sarcoma, and (b) of other rats in which a tumour 
is retrogressive, but also their absence in rats susceptible to cancer or becoming 
progressively cancerous. 
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the serum of the latter animal applied in vitro to mouse carcinoma 
cells will kill them within three minutes, whereas the same serum 
applied under the same conditions to the cells of normal mouse 
tissue will produce no harmful effect. Similar mouse carcinoma 
cells, treated similarly with such sera, are incapable, upon in- 
jection, of producing a tumour growth. In other words, the can- 
cerous, as opposed to the normal, cell contains, almost certainly, 
in intimate association with its protoplasm, chemical bodies whose 
presence is peculiar to the cancerous state and whose presence, too, 
appears to stimulate the production, either locally or in other parts 
of the infected animal, of anti-bodies whose effect, apparently, is 
to neutralise the cancer bodies, whatever these may be, and, in 
addition, or coincidently, to kill the cancer cell. Since a virus, a 
bacterial body, a chemical mutagen, or a genetically mutated cell 
may, any one of them, be conceived as capable of exerting such 
effects, the discovery of the more intimate details of the mechanism 
of tumour immunity, though of very great importance to the 
science of Preventive Medicine, cannot be considered to throw any 
direct light at present upon the central problem of cancer—i.¢., 
the nature of its cause. 

Upon the hypothesis, then, that cancer cells may possess, or 
cause to appear in the serum, chemical bodies of a characteristic 
kind, many workers have attempted to determine whether the 
presence of ‘ cancer’ locally in a living organism causes general 
changes to occur. Though Abderhaldeus, Botelha, Thomas, 
Binetti and others have described various bio-chemical changes 
which they found to occur in the serum when tumour growth was 
present, and to be absent after its removal, the fact that minor 
chemical changes occur continuously in our bodies and are as yet 
incompletely charted reduces the possibility of tests based: upon 
present knowledge of more minute changes in blood chemistry 
ever being really reliable. Recent attempts‘to demonstrate in the 
serum of cancer patients chemical changes consequent invariably 
upon cancer and characteristic of it have been uniformly unsuc- 
cessful. Bendien, of Holland, for example, claimed to demon- 
strate in the serum of cancer patients a characteristic capacity 
to precipitate the salts of vanadium, but reliable British work 
undertaken both coincidently and subsequently failed completely 
to substantiate the more important of his claims. 

Is cancer inherited? In spite of earlier scepticism on the 
subject, recent researches have proved almost conclusively that 
there is a definite hereditary factor in the incidence of malignant 
disease. Though human family histories of sufficient length and 
breadth are practically unobtainable, it has been found possible in 
short-lived mice and rats to breed parallel strains with a demon- 
strable tendency to develop (or not to develop) apparently spon- 
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taneous tumours. Miss Slye, of Chicago, for example, after 
performing 16,000 autopsies upon selected strains, has concluded 
that cancer susceptibility and insusceptibility im mice are unit 
Mendelian characters, and are transmitted and inherited as such. 
Loeb, Lathrop and Simpson, in the same city, have bred strains 
of mice in which go per cent. of the females develop mammary 
cancer upon reaching a certain age. Bashford and Murray, in 
England, claim to have bred strains in which tumour transplants 
‘take’ more frequently and multiply more rapidly than they do 
in less specialised strains ; and in an ambitious series of experi- 
ments Loeb and Bittner, in the United States, claim that they 
have produced pure strains of mice in which roo per cent. are sus- 
ceptible to cancer transplants as compared with other strains bred 
from the same species in which no tumour growth can be produced 
at all, Further remarkable evidence of the existence of an heredi- 
tary factor in cancer has been found also in a series of uniovular 
human twins collected recently by Power, Machlin and McFarland. 
Whether such selective breeding renders the cells of some strains 
more likely to develop spontaneously a disordered manner of 
reproduction, or whether it merely isolates one or more strains 
in which an immunity against an unknown and possible wide- 
spread carcinogenic factor affecting the whole species is absent, 
cannot be decided yet. Upon the facts as known, however, a 
further hypothesis has been built. 

One special and almost insuperable difficulty in the way of the 
general application of the virus or chemical factor theory to cancer 
exists in the fact that cancer tissue grown im vitro is seen to 
maintain its specific cellular character over prolonged periods of 
time. There exist in London, for example, mouse tumour strains 
which have remained alive for twenty-three years, or seven times 
the normal lifetime of a mouse ; and the fact that they are found 
to retain unaltered their characteristic features and functions has 
made it doubtful whether any virus or chemical body which 
entered the parent cells ‘ in the beginning ’ could have multiplied 
itself and been transmitted through successive generations and 
be still present in the cells. Upon the more probable hypothesis 
that the causative agent of cancer, whatever it be, has produced 
some remarkable change in the original somatic cells, such that 
their inherited constitution and functions have been altered 
characteristically and permanently—almost in such a way as one 
might imagine a change in the genetic cells of an entire people 
transforming a race of white or yellow men into one of negroes or 
albinos—the somatic mutation theory has been given to the world. 

It is known that visible changes in the chromosome complex 
of germ cells are followed by the appearance of new transmissible 
characters in the offspring, and the suggestion that a similar 
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change, however produced, in somatic cells might transmit a 
disordered method of reproduction—such as would cause ‘a 
tumour ’—is not easily dismissed. In 1914 Boveri, in-Germany, 
after memorable researches into the fertilisation and development 
of Echinoderm, suggested that the acquisition of a defective 
chromosome complex might be followed by a variety of offspring 
in which the normal capacity to react consistently to the inhibitory 
influences of the environment might be suspended or permanently 
lost. As almost any type of cell cultivated appropriately in vitro 
is found capable of proliferating indefinitely, the hypothesis that 
some means must exist in the body whereby such tendencies are 
limited and symmetrical growth produced must, of necessity, be 
made. Would the permanent derangement of such a mechanism, 
if it is present, as it probably is, produce a race of cancer cells ? 
Now the nuclei of the cancer cells themselves are not demonstrably 
abnormal, and contain no chromosome complex which is demon- 
strably and consistently abnormal in size, shape or number; 
nevertheless, the suggestion that the growth rate of somatic cells 
is controlled by certain genes within their nuclei, and that a 
mutation of such genes by either an ‘inherited tendency,’ an 
extrinsic stimulus, or both, would cause mitosis to occur more 
frequently than normally and invariably produce a tumour, has 
recently been made. 

Apart from animal experiments (mentioned above) which 
make it apparent that ‘ spontaneous ’ tumours develop far more 
frequently in some strains than in others, the available and 
recently collected evidence concerning human uniovular twins— 
in whom, presumably, hereditary traits are present in greater 
concentration than in other members of the race—appears to 
indicate a remarkable tendency for the same type of tumour to 
develop in both members of the twinship at approximately the 
same time. Recent experiments upon bacteria also have indicated 
that in paratyphosus, for example, each of the several strains has 
its own inherent growth-rate, and the rate at which families of 
such minute ‘ cells’ divide appears to be transmitted from indi- 
vidual to progeny along with other characteristics. But is the 
cancer cell simply a normal cell, multiplying at an abnormal rate, 
or is it ‘ plus a little something which the others ’ (7.e., the normal 
ones) ‘ haven’t got ’ ? 

Of the many arguments used against the somatic mutation 
theory not least is the fact that considerable difference exists 
between a ‘simple’ and a ‘ malignant’ tumour. Numerous 
simple growths—cysts, pigmented moles, adenomas of skin, of 
bowel, etc.—have certainly an hereditary incidence, and it is not 
difficult to conceive some change in the gene controlling the local 
rate of cell reproduction, causing an increased number of cells, and 
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of necessity a simple tumour. But what occurs when such 
tumours begin suddenly to infiltrate neighbouring tissues, to 
destroy their blood vessels and lymphatics, and to be carried to 
other parts of the body with the final lethal result ? Available 
microscopic evidence—notably that of Dukes—suggests that the 
transformation to a malignant condition occurs when one or a 
few cells at one part of the innocent tumour begin to grow outside 
the basement membrane and to invade connective tissue. But 
when apparently ‘ simple ’—+.e., non-malignant—growths become, 
after long years, im several places, and to a varying degree, 

‘ malignant, the suggestion that an infective as well as an inherited 
factor is operating is not easily discountenanced. 

Everything has a cause—‘ spontaneous’ action of any kind 
is inconceivable ; and when all things are considered, it appears 
not improbable that a convincing demonstration of the series of 
events which precedes the development of cancer must be post- 
poned at least until our knowledge of cell physiology as seen in 
living cells in situ is more complete than it is to-day. Only then 
may some genius or devotee of the future present us with a method 
of observing, with accuracy and in a complete series, the changes, 
now only dimly comprehended, which occur in a group of living 
cells when, with a change as remarkable as it appears to be 
irrevocable, forsaking ‘the noiseless tenor of their way,’ they 
become suddenly ‘ malignant.’ 

JoHN GODSALL. 
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HARDLY any one nowadays is likely to deny that man’s ‘ nature’ 
—that is, his spontaneous tendencies to feel and act—is pro- 
foundly social. The disputes about man’s destiny and prospects 
begin only after this obvious fact has been admitted, and when 
the question is raised to what sort of society his social nature can, 
or should, give rise. Moreover, a little reflection will show that 
the sides men take in these disputes are largely determined by 
the ways in which their convictions about man’s social nature 
have been reached. Those who have taken the high @ priori road 
and argued from metaphysical essences and necessities of thought 
will naturally find themselves a little wearied by their arduous 
journey and disposed to view man’s social nature as a resting- 
place and end, after reaching which they are disposed to think 
all will be well and nothing more need be said or done. In 
consequence, their contributions to the problem of man’s future 
are apt to be nugatory. Those, on the other hand, who have 
followed the empirical way of biological science will easily 
apprehend that the need for society rests on the simple fact of 
individual mortality : they will also realise that the problem of 
the relations of the individual to society is capable of an indefinite 
number of solutions, among which it is incumbent on us to choose 
the best. Accordingly man’s social nature will appear to them, 
not as a derminal, but as a starting-point, from which there radiate 
many alternative policies and programmes for the future develop- 
ment of man. 

It will not, however, seem feasible to discuss the future without 
reference also to the past. For it should never be forgotten that 
man’s present nature is the resultant of a long historical develop- 
ment, which has knit together his nature in all its details. Nor 
can one overstress the fact that he is not merely a social being in 
the abstract, as might be inferred from the disquisitions of most 
philosophers : he has acquired a specsfic sort of sociality by leading 
a special sort of life in the specific history of the race. Hence it 
means little, and explains nothing, merely to proclaim him a 
social being ; but it is highly relevant to know how he acquired 
his present habits and organised his existing institutions. His 
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laws, his customs, his manners, his religions, his morals, his 
failings, his temptations, his crimes, nay even his diet, all have 
a bearing on his social nature, and have gone to mould it ; they 
must all be studied historically in order to understand what he 


has become. 
For example, it would be possible, as the late Professor 


Carveth Read has shown, to write the whole social history of 
man in terms of the successive revolutions in human food supply. 
To begin with, man (or rather his ape-like ancestor) must have 
been (as the structure of his teeth still testifies) a good vegetarian, 
who lived, like the gorilla, on the fruits and shoots of a tropical 
forest, necessarily in small bands or families that ranged over 
large areas for their sustenance. Then the climate deteriorated 
in their forest home and winters grew up in which vegetable food 
grew scarce. This change confronted the ape-men with a choice 
between extinction and the adoption of another diet. They 
preferred the latter alternative, and became carnivores. They 
decided, further, to prey on the big beasts of the forest and the 
prairie rather than on the smaller fry. After that they had to 
change, not only their physique by coming off their forest perches 
(again like the Kivu gorillas) and becoming agile on the ground, 
but also their social habits. They had to organise themselves 
into packs of hunting wolf-apes—+.e., of apes who had adopted 
the methods and acquired the mentality of wolves—to gain their 
livelihood. Carveth Read very acutely pointed out that this 
inferential history explained a number of oddities about man’s 
social nature. It explained why human mentality is that of the 
pack, in all its atrocity, rather than that of the herd. It explained 
why socially men are able to combine to attain a common aim, 
but are very apt to quarrel immediately afterwards over the 
division of their booty. It explained, lastly, why the once vital 
instincts of the hunter and the fisher had been reduced to ‘ sports’ 
and continued to be indulged in at great cost, even though they 
had ceased to be necessary or even profitable, under modern 
conditions. 

After they had thus lived precariously as hunters for ages, an 
original idea occurred to men—as to ants. Why not intervene in 
the course of Nature so as to domesticate and secure their food 
supply ? Thus the livelihood of the hunter was eked out, and 
finally superseded, by the domestication of animals and plants ; 
and with that arose two new ways of life: the tending of tame 
animals, the pastoral ; and the tilling of the soil, the agricultural. 
So the herdsman and the agriculturist rendered the hunter 
obsolete. The consequent addition of milk, butter, eggs, grains 
and vegetables to human diet not only turned man back again 

1 In the Origin of Man and his Superstitions, chap. v. 
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into a vegetarian (in the main), but had far-reaching effects upon 
human politics. It enormously increased the numbers of man- 
kind and the density of population a given area could support, 
and it divided the tribes of men into nomads, who drove their 
herds from pasture to pasture according to the season and lived 
a varied life with a good deal of incident and leisure for reflection, 
and the plodding agriculturists doomed to unceasing toil, who 
were practically ascripti gleb@ and tied to the soil they tilled. 

Soa contrast and a conflict soon arise between Cain and Abel ; 
but (contrary to Scripture) it was Abel who usually proved 
himself the better man and became top-dog. For the nomads’ 
mode of life was intellectually more stimulating and more con- 
ducive to the growth of leadership. Also the nomads were better 
and more mobile fighters who carried their food supply with them 
on their raids and could therefore gather in greater numbers to 
overwhelm the little strongholds of the agriculturists. So the 
leaders of the nomads overran the settled districts and founded 
nobilities and dynasties, which fostered civilisations and grew 
into empires, These they could administer with the aid of 
priestly castes that had from the earliest epochs cultivated 
knowledge, real or imaginary, as the avenue to power. It is 
pretty plain that the earliest science was conceived as an aid to 
agriculture, being astronomical in order to determine the length 
of the year, and geometrical in order to measure out fields 
annually inundated by the fertilising floods of rivers like the 
Nile and the Euphrates, the Ganges and the Yangtse-kiang. It 
would seem, also, that the earliest art, the paintings which 
adorned Mousterian caves, was essentially food magic and the 
work of men who had devised this way of sharing in the spoils of 
the chase without incurring its dangers. In some such ways, we 
can aver with growing confidence, was — nature moulded 
and did human civilisation grow. 

But can we detect in this history any ‘nk of progress? If we 
could, we might, by observing it and conforming to the requisite 
conditions, secure the indefinite continuance of progressive 
change. But as yet the achievement of progress (in the sense of 
change for the better) seems so rare, so haphazard, so ‘ contingent,’ 
that we cannot formulate any ‘ law’ for it that will guarantee it 
inevitably and apart from our efforts. We cannot even assign 
to the possibility of ‘ progress’ any very deep roots in the 
nature of things. We have to content ourselves with observing 
under what conditions the progress we recognise seems to have 
occurred. 

It would then appear that one main condition of progress is 
@ proper balance between the forces of conservation and of 
change. An excess of either is ruinous. Too much conservation 
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means failure of adaptation to new conditions, fossilisation and 
destruction. On the other hand, too rapid and revolutionary a 
change also means destruction, by social disintegration and the 
deliquescence of social habits. 

We may inquire further by what means a society can equip 
itself with sufficient amounts of conservation and of change. As 
to the former there is no great difficulty : the force of habit alone 
can be trusted to conserve an established order. Moreover, quite 
a moderate amount of fairly !ow-grade intelligence, such as the 
bureaucratic expertness of an experienced official, will suffice to 
carry on affairs in an established routine. But to change with 
safety and advantage involves a creation of the new and its 
adaptation to the old: whence is the new to come and how is it 
to be adapted to the old? Both originality and skill are needed, 
and the former is the rarest of human qualities. 

It is a quality which occurs only in a few individuals. Every 
novelty that has enriched and improved the world has originated 
in an individual mind, and started its career in a minority of one. 
In consequence, its hold on existence is very precarious at first, 
and it is the rule rather than the exception for it to be strangled 
at birth. There is then nothing for it but to wait until it re- 
incarnates in another individual mind, more potent or more 
favourably situated to make itself heard. In the most favourable 
event, a novelty can survive only if it takes birth in a society 
which contains a number of other minds who, though not capable 
of originating it themselves, are well disposed towards novelties 
and willing to try them. These form the natural raw material 
for Liberal parties everywhere and in all subjects. Contrariwise, 
it is from lack of a favourable social environment that so many 
discoveries have to be made over and over again, and do not win 
recognition until the obstructive conservatism that suppressed 
them begins to feel that after all they have become familiar and 
no longer offend too glaringly against the principle that there is 
nothing new under the sun ! 

But no society has yet recognised how vital it is to its pros- 
perity and continuance that it should refrain from suppressing 
innovations on general principles, and should organise itself so as 
to give them a fair trial. Nor has any society adequately recog- 
nised ‘the debt it owes to the individuals who have saved its 
existence by adapting it to new conditions or by inventions that 
improved its adjustment to old conditions. Historians also have 
greatly underrated the véle of invention in determining the 
course of events. It has been generally assumed that the supply 
of salutary innovations would never fail. 

Nor, strange to say, has it failed so far. Thanks to some 
strange luck, fatality, or providential guidance, the necessary 
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innovations have always been forthcoming. All through history 
human originality has made discoveries and initiated progress. 
Some of the earliest of these were the most difficult and most 
important. Thus in all mythologies the discoverer of the art of 
making fire has ranked high among the gods or heroes. The 
inventor of the wheel is not so famous, but he must be credited 
with the only human mechanism to which Nature had provided 
no obvious clue. 

Thus the problem of judicious innovation is the real crux of 
human progress; conservatism and stability must be supple- 
mented by an intelligent Liberalism. If now we analyse the idea 
of Liberalism as a social ideal, we shall find that it comprises two 
aims. The first is to maximise freedom and to develop individuality 
to the utmost, meaning by freedom the permission to do as one 
pleases, minimising social coercion and resting government on 
the free consent of the governed. Secondly, Liberalism stands for 
the policy of reaching social agreement by reasonable discussion 
or debate rather than by authority and force. 

Both these ideas of Liberalism go back to the Greeks, and 
especially to Athens, and in both respects the nineteenth century 
appears to represent the high-water mark of Liberalism. Since 
then it has been ebbing, at a growing and alarming rate, for 
reasons we shall presently consider. But the vicissitudes of its 
popularity cannot affect the psychological fact that Liberalism is 
as natural and as deeply rooted in human nature as conservatism 
and trust in routine. 

The Conservatives and the Liberals, then, are the two great 
parties into which human society is naturally divided ; in spite 
of their contentions both are necessary to human progress. Indeed, 
so much is this the case that in a well-ordered polity it will often 
seem that each. party is driven to play the other’s game, and 
practically joins it in directing the smooth course of progress. 
For example, in England, before the war, the balance of the 
forces of conservatism and of progress was normally so perfect 
that it seemed as though neither party could realise its programme 
except with the aid of the other and through the agency of a 
Government belonging to the opposite party, because only then 
would the normal inhibitions to it be withdrawn. It used to be 
said that only a Conservative Government could pass a radical 
reform, and only a Liberal Government could plunge the country 
into a great war. Hence it was that feminine suffrage and Irish 
Home Rule were conceded by Parliaments which contained large 
Conservative majorities, while it was the Liberal Government of 
Asquith and Grey which got entangled in the foreign policies that 
ended in the catastrophe of 1914. 

This catastrophe seems to have pretty well proved fatal to 
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Liberalism all the world over. War is naturally adverse to 
Liberalism, because it substitutes violence for reason as the 
method of settling international differences ; but still even the 
Great War need not have proved the death of Liberalism. Its 
demise looks more like a case of murder than of natural death. 
For it was chiefly due to the actions of three eminent statesmen 
who controlled the destinies of the world after the war. All three 
professed Liberalism, and all contributed to its destruction, when 
by adopting another attitude they might easily have brought 
about a triumph of Liberalism and launched the world on a 
career of unprecedented progress. 

But, unfortunately for mankind, President Wilson was more 
of a pedant than of a philosopher, while M. Clemenceau was more 
of a nationalist than of a Liberal, and a hater of his enemies 
rather than a lover of mankind. As for Mr. Lloyd George, he 
was essentially an opportunist, who discovered too late that 
Liberal catchwords suited his style of eloquence far better than 
those of Conservatism or of Communism, and that his amend- 
ment to Abraham Lincoln’s dictum that one cannot fool all the 
people all the time—namely, that if one is clever enough one can 
fool all that matter—did not in the long run apply to a party 
leader who had split his party to gain his position and delivered 
himself into the hands of his enemies, in order to escape from the 
vengeance of his former friends. 

So it first of all became too difficult for Liberalism to withstand 
the tide of nationalism. Everywhere a narrow and bigoted 
conception of nationality broke up not only the political but also 
the economic aggregates that were essential to human civilisation 
and prosperity, and forced mankind back into barbarisms, follies 
and superstitions that it had seemed to have outgrown long ago. 
It was a signal example of the bitter irony of history that a war 
which had been ostensibly fought to render the world safe for 
democracy should lead not only to a widespread abandonment of 
democratic institutions, but also to a state of affairs in which 
there was no safety for life, property, or justice, and to a 
recrudescence of personal rule in its most ruthless and tyrannical 
forms. 

As this ebbing of Liberalism seems likely to continue, and 
Liberal sentiment seems to be merely stunned by the course of 
events and unable to understand and resist its causes, it may be 
well to carry our analysis a little further. 

Deadly as had been the betrayal of Liberalism by its leaders 
in the Peace Treaties, it might have recovered from the blow if 
strong leadership had been forthcoming in the triumphant 
democracy. But parliamentary politics seemed to be overtaken 
everywhere by a sort of paralysis. Innumerable conferences and 
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endless talk led to nothing or worse than nothing, and yet nothing 
seemed to shake the complacency of democratic politicians and 
their conviction that all was for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. They appeared to be quite blind to the loss of public 
interest in their proceedings and of public confidence in their 
methods. They could see nothing beyond the futilities of party 
politics, and did not understand what was meant by the successive 
revolts against the debating society theory of government. They 
continued to imagine that the voters would continue to be 
satisfied by periodical elections, and did not observe their growing 
impatience with constitutional forms that had been debased into 
shams powerless to relieve either the discontents or the distresses 
of the people. 

So revolutions alike in the theory and in the practice of 
government became the order of the day. Dictatorships took 
the place of parliaments in one country after another. They 
were easy to establish wherever a picturesque personality was 
available. 

Bolshevised Russia led the way. Its dictatorship was called 
that of the proletariate, and was actually that of the Bolshevist 
leaders, Lenin and Stalin, who organised their party despotically, 
and suppressed all others. They organised also an elaborate 
propaganda aimed especially at enthusing and enthralling the 
young and ignorant, and turned their Communism into a sort of 
religion. But they took care not to change the actual mechanism 
of government, the system established in Russia by Ivan the 
Terrible, and they ruled by open force and secret police, like the 
Tsars. They disavowed the private profit motive as the induce- 
ment to industry, but the necessities of their situation are forcing 
them to revert to compulsion and to reintroduce a. still earlier 
device—namely, forced labour, serfdom, or slavery. 

Italy, in Mussolini, has produced the most capable of dictators, 
as Spain the feeblest, in Primo de Rivera. Mussolini showed 
remarkable skill in appealing to the dramatic sense of the Italian 
people, and Fascism may be said to have evolved a political 
theory of sorts. 

Germany in Hitler’s National Socialism has apparently the 
maddest of all the dictatorships, based on the pseudo-science of 
fantastic race theories and the barbarism of anti-Semitic Juden- 
hetzen, which before the war were confined to Russia, but have 
since been steadily coming further west, and the hooliganism of 
perpetual brawling and an unofficial civil war. 

Nevertheless, it is not safe to argue from the initial antics of 
dictators at the beginning of their careers to the final character 
and effect of their rule. They have to rise to power by adapting 
their programmes to popular follies and frenzies and rendering it 
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palatable to the meanest intelligence. Like democracy, but far 
more directly and forcibly, they rest on an appeal, not to the 
intelligentsia, but to what may be called the unintelligentsia. But 
when they have consolidated their rule, they no longer need the 
crudities of castor oil and the manganello (though they must still 
provide panem et circenses). So even Hitlerism may outgrow its 
anti-Semitic barbarism and its ‘ Aryan ’ racialism, and find itself 
compelled to return to its allegiance to la haute finance, and to 
make its peace with Jewry. Even now it must be credited with a 
firm (and much needed) stand against sexual laxity and degeneracy 
in Germany and with setting a truly scientific example by recog- 
nition of the social need of eugenics. This in the long run may 
turn out to be the most important and beneficial feature in its 
programme. 

The political justification of the modern European dictator- 
ships is everywhere the same. It is to be found in the social 
chaos to which excessive war, frantic nationalism, the upsetting 
of stabilising habits and customs, the defiance of economics and 
oblivion of morals have reduced the unhappy populations of that 
continent. This chaos the traditional methods of parliamentary 
‘democracy,’ corrupted as they everywhere are by political 
trickery, are manifestly unable to abate. Hence in their despera- 
tion men are more and more attracted by devices which promise 
them relief in a more rational and planned order, which can be 
established speedily by main force, without the tedious delays 
and constant frustrations interposed by parliamentary opposi- 
tions, party intrigues and long debates. The dictator is the ideal 
man who can remould the world nearer to the heart’s desire of 
multitudes, even though he has to shatter much of it to bits in 
the process. 

But those who feel thus fail to realise that our chaotic social 
conditions are largely a reflection of the chaos existing in the 
individual soul. One great truth underlying our distresses is that 
we are not fit at present for any less chaotic social order than 
our own. It is idle to talk of Planning, of Socialism, or of Com- 
munism, while the extant human mentality is an unescapable 
presupposition of all attempts at reform. We do not possess at 
present the men who can plan successfully,.as President Roose- 
velt’s well-meant efforts have amply shown, nor the men who are 
willing to work Socialism and to work under it, nor the men who 
are willing to live communally. All these sorts of men have to 
be grown. But it will not be easy to grow them, and as yet far 
too little thought has been given to the problem of growing them. 

Dictatorship, however, is not only an ideal. Like democracy, 
it is also a form of government, and the aims of dictatorships may 
differ. While they all agree that a strong and authoritarian 
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government is demanded by the emergency which enables them 
to arise, and while they may seem to agree in the doctrine of a 
‘totalitarian’ State, they may yet differ widely in their con- 
ceptions of the nature of the life they desire to produce and of the 
men they desire to populate their State. 

Actually these differences are already quite marked. They are 
all proclaiming the need of unlimited sacrifice from the individual 
citizen, but the kind of man wanted in a Communist dictatorship 
like Russia is plainly very different from the kind of man wanted 
in Fascist Italy or Hitlerian Germany, and neither sort of 
dictatorship would be content with the merely servile masses 
submissive to financial exploitation such as would satisfy the 
requirements of South American dictators. 

In each of these cases the citizen is required to be relative to 
the constitution under which he lives, and to be adjusted to it. 
But the root of all political troubles and discontents is that in 
point of fact he is not. The average man of to-day is not such as 
to fit into any of the revolutionary schemes ; he does not make a 
good citizen either in Russia or Italy or Germany. He is not even 
willing to submit any longer to exploitation by the despotic 
dictator or tyrant, though for ages he has been more nearly 
adapted to this ideal of dictatorship than to any other. As for 
the man who would come up to the Communist ideal or that of 
Mussolini or Hitler, it is safe to say that at present he does not 
exist on earth. Hence every dictatorship intelligent and con- 
vinced enough to wish to perpetuate itself is confronted by the 
problem of remoulding human nature. It must dreed, or somehow 
mould, the sort of man it wants, the man who would be fit for its 
purposes, would believe in its ideals, could enjoy life in it, or could 
at least endure it. At present such men hardly exist—at any 
rate, in sufficient quantities. But it is conceivable that they may 
be grown, and it will be instructive to consider how the various 
dictatorships would set about the task of growing them. 

Let us take first the communistic man, adapted to a Com- 
munist State. He is easy to delineate, not so much because he 
may already be coming into existence in Russia, but because the 
problem he presents to his makers has already been solved, in all 
essentials, by the social insects. From the communities of the 
ants, bees, and termites we can gather what must be the qualities 
of communistic man, whom we may henceforth call the Antman. 
He must be infinitely laborious, self-sacrificing, and submissive 
to his social order. Moreover, all these social qualities must be 
so ingrained in him that they have become unquestionable and 
instinctive, and that he performs his social functions willingly, 
easily, and without demur or friction, and approximates to the 
ideal of an efficient and trustworthy social automaton. If he can 
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attain to this degree of adaptation he will not need either of the 
motives which have hitherto driven men to labour, either the lure 
of personal wealth or the lash of the slave-driver. He will be 
impelled to work by his own nature, without any arriére-pensée 
of any sort, without hope of private gain and without fear of the 
whip. Similarly he will sacrifice himself for the ends of the 
State, without question, hesitation or regret, feeling that his 
function is not to reason why but merely to do and die. And he 
will be incapable of thinking of anything better than the estab- 
lished order which has made and moulded him. Evidently it will 
take many generations and the severest and most unrelenting 
discipline to evolve him; but when he is evolved, he will be in 
many respects a very formidable beast. 

But he will be lacking in intelligence, and this deficiency may 
' prove his undoing, if he has to contend against a different type of 
man. Intelligence is essentially adaptability, the capacity to 
vary response and to modify habitual action under novel con- 
ditions, and thereby to improve adjustment. Of such intelligence 
the antman will become as incapable as the ant, for, like the 
latter, his intelligence will have become a matter of habit and 
instinct. For dealing with novelties he will not be equipped, and 
so his unintelligence will make him unprogressive ; yet the need 
for progress may be forced upon him. If new conditions arise, if 
new adjustments are required, his instinctive intelligence will be 
too stereotyped to make them. He will go under, therefore, if he 
has to compete with plastic and more flexible types of intelligence. 

This is a prediction which may safely be based on the history 
of the social insects. They, too, are essentially unprogressive. 
They have existed, apparently for eons, in their present state. 
They had discovered the value of social combination ages before 
the ancestors of man, and had elaborated highly complex and 
ingenious forms of social life. They, too, have domesticated 
animals and plants, and in the complete subjugation of the 
individual and the frictionless working of their institutions their 
social order appears to be greatly superior to ours. They have 
also devised more perfect methods of birth-control and of regu- 
lating population than any we have reached. 

But they have never advanced towards a domination of the 
earth. For they had doomed themselves to stagnation by 
sterilising the individual and arresting the natural selection of 
superior types. The worker ant, and bee, and termite, has been 
unsexed in order that nothing may detract from his (or rather 
her) devotion to the commonweal, and leaves no descendants to 
learn by her experience ; while the males and functional females 
have been reduced to mere instruments of propagation. 

An essentially similar policy is bound to be pursued in human 
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communisms, if they survive. The taming of the individual and 
the extirpation of his individualism will demand the reduction of 
the human worker to the level of the insect worker. The process 
will presumably be painful, long and difficult ; but it has already 
begun. The Bolsheviks began it by exterminating or expelling 
their intelligentsia. They are now continuing it by periodically 
decimating their technicians for the crimes of sabotage and 
counter-revolutionary activities. They seem to think that men 
will work best with the sword of Damocles hanging over them. 
They are also sending to Siberia and similar resorts (where, if 
they survive, they may grow into a nucleus for a successful revolt 
against the whole system !), as ‘ kulaks,’ all the more intelligent 
and energetic of their peasants. But even the somewhat crudely 
selective method of shooting their ‘ planners’ when their plans 
break down does not seem very likely to conduce to better plan- 
ning, if there was any truth in the assumption that the best 
reputed planners had been selected to do the planning! And by 
constant selection of the submissive and elimination of the 
recalcitrant, what are they likely to achieve but a progressive 
lowering of the level of the collective intelligence ? In short, the 
antmen seem to have a poor prospect of surviving in a world 
which harbours also other sorts of men. 

Will the world ever harbour more efficient sorts of men—more 
efficient, that is, than our present men are, or than Communists 
can ever hope to be? There is at least a chance of this. For 
what may be termed a Superman is scientifically conceivable, 
and can be brought into existence by sustained and intelligent 
efforts, hardly more difficult than those needed to produce the 
Antman. Already one of the new dictatorships, the German, 
has declared in favour of eugenics, alike in its negative or sanitary 
form, which aims at purifying the stock, and, in its positive and 
more ambitious form, which aims at creatihg a real aristocracy 
and a better type of man. No doubt many centuries may elapse 
between this declaration and the realisation of its programme, 
but it is none the less significant that the ideal of eugenics should 
now have been officially adopted and proclaimed in a great 
modern State. If moreover, as we may hope, the methods 
adopted are intelligent and adequate, and really able to purify 
and invigorate the human stocks subjected to them, and actually 
raise the level of human intelligence, the example of Germany 
must prove infectious and will be imitated everywhere. Thus 
the human race may be enabled to resume the progressive 
evolution which has been so deplorably arrested by the unforeseen 
mischiefs of a biologically dysgenic civilisation. Civilisation 
hitherto has been dysgenic in its effects, because it has so softened 
the conditions of life that weaklings in depressed social strata have 
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been able to survive and to propagate abundantly, while in the 
upper strata there have been such temptations, so much fighting, 
so much prudence, that their numbers have always dwindled. A 
truly and inherently progressive civilisation, on the other hand, 
would be so ordered as to recruit itself from its bes? stocks and to 
eliminate, slowly but surely, its defective material. By so doing 
it will progressively ameliorate social conditions by increasing the 
efficiency and capacity of the individual citizens. 

It is plain, however, that any programme of eugenics, or what 
the Germans call ‘ race-hygiene,’ manifestly looks ahead to a 
distant future and demands faith, determination and perseverance. 
It is no programme for the immediate future, and holds out no 
hopes of instant commercial returns. Hence at first stern disci- 
pline will be needed to enforce it, and to steer the ship of State 
straight for so distant a goal. Probably eugenics will have to be 
elevated into a sort of biological religion and equipped with 
appropriate ritual and myths. But this should not prove more 
difficult than was the creation of the early astronomical religions, 
with their assiduous worship of the heavenly bodies, as a means 
of determining the length of the year. Nor would there be any- 
thing in the eugenical programme and the social discipline it 
entailed to debase the superman and to lower his intelligence to 
that of the antman. For he would always be encouraged to 
develop his faculties and to excel. Hitlerism is already com- 
mitted to the policy of developing leadership, a quality which 
the democracies are more and more failing to produce, and it 
would surely be the height of folly to breed leaders only to dispose 
of them after the fashion of last June! Society would not attempt, 
therefore, as in the Communist State, to abolish competition, to 
extinguish initiative, and to make all equal by levelling down 
and eradicating individuality. It would realise that by such 
attempts it was hamstringing progress, and that in individual 
variation alone could be found the stimulus and source of salutary 
innovation. Instead of suppressing individuality, therefore, it 
would be content to socialise it by education. 

Hence it is possible that a Fascist dictatorship, even though 
it might not initially appear to be any more favourable to human 
freedom and development than a dictatorship for the alleged 
benefit of the proletariate, would develop very differently. 
Originally both are essentially socialistic ; they agree in demand- 
ing the subjection of the individual to social purposes. But after 
that their paths may diverge. Communism sets out from a 
postulate of human equality and proceeds to grind down indi- 
viduals to the uniform degradation of the antman. But Fascism, 
unhampered by any such dogma, can afford to develop all suitable 
individuals and to utilise all talents in building up its social 
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synthesis. If it desires to progress, it can adopt the eugenical 
programme of human development, and aim at the ideal, not of 
an antman, but of a superman. It will then have to utilise the 
progressive possibilities latent in human individuality and to 
cherish the individuals from whom it will derive the impetus to 
progress. Moreover, as it will not be able to determine altogether 
a priori what will turn out to be the value of various variations in 
behaviour and endowment, it will have to adopt an open-minded 
experimental attitude, and to practise a good deal of toleration. 
And on this scientific basis there may once again grow up a 
considerable degree of Liberalism and a certain amount of rational 
. discussion. This new Liberalism will differ from the moribund 
Liberalism of to-day in being based, not on abstract dogmas about 
the equality and rationality of men, but on science and experience. 
We may hope, also, that the grievous collapse of nineteenth- 
century Liberalism will serve it as a salutary warning to be ever 
on its guard against the danger of atavistic relapses into brutality 
and savagery. 

But these solicitudes concern the future. For the moment our 
most urgent task and immediate endeavour must be to extricate 
ourselves from our present mess and the imminent danger of a 
rapid reversion into barbarism. If we can prevent our feelings 
from sacrificing our civilisation to our nationalisms, and our 
dictatorships from growing into tyrannies, we may find leisure to 
give some careful thought to the momentous choice between the 
alternative social developments now confronting us. Shall we 
aim at the antman or at the superman? If we do not choose 
speedily and rightly, the avenging Furies of our past misdeeds 
may turn us back again into the beasts we were. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
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ART, INDUSTRY, AND BURLINGTON HOUSE 


MARRIAGE, to be successful, depends, essentially, upon harmony ; 
for where there is no harmony there must, in spirit if not in 
practice, be divorce. When, therefore, it is attempted to marry 
art with industry there must be a definite distinction between 
what is antithetical in the intended partnership and what is not, 
between what is pure art and what is applied art. The intellectual 
and emotional reactions of the artist which find expression in the 
abstract forms of pure art have clearly no concern with industry, 
and machine production cannot be related to anything which 
evolves as a result of the expressive power of the human mind 
acting directly upon matter. It is only when that power is 
detached from actual material contact and applied to the formu- 
lation of design for products to be made by machinery that art 
and industry may be successfully wedded. Yet in the practice 
of the applied arts there must be something of the same spirit as 
that which is essential to pure art—there must be the initial 
desire and impulse to create. 

It has been the failure to perceive the problem of transmitting 
this spirit through the medium of the machine that has caused 
the disharmony and consequent divorce between industry and 
art, and the assumption that what the craftsman did the machine 
could do, and do better, was the fundamental error. Ornament 
when reproduced by the machine is denuded of the only reason 
for its being and at once loses the very qualities that gave it power 
to please. It becomes a mere pattern, with no purpose and no 
meaning, and it marks the complete divergence between the work 
of the hand and the product of the machine. While the realisation 
of this divergence is the initial necessity, the acceptance of the 
fact that machine-made goods demand their own technique of 
design provides the first principle of art in industry. 

There is to-day a fairly general acknowledgment of this 
principle by manufacturers, and, although in some cases an effort 
has been made to carry it out, the means to its adoption are not 
so simple as might appear, for the question arises of who is able 
and available to execute the design required. The manufacturer, 
seeking the designer, has turned to the artist. It is not at present 
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a happy combination, for the two are out of sympathy and do 
not understand each other; but the fact that the manufacturer 
has recognised his need of the artist is important, and one aspect 
of this recognition has been to show that the artist, however 
eminent, may wholly fail in designing for machine products. 
Indeed, it is apparent that there are but few artists who succeed 
in doing so, while in the field of architecture, which would have 
seemed likely to promise a number of gifted designers, a similar 
situation exists. It follows that the manufacturer, however eager 
or willing he may be to improve the designs of his products, is 
often prevented from doing so by his inability to find a capable 
designer. 

Yet this is only the first phase of the problem of art in industry, 
for, granting the good design and the subsequent manufacture, 
the product has to be sold, and it is notorious that the taste and 
discrimination of trade buyers are not of a high standard. The 
buyers, not unnaturally, are conservative, and they, too, are 
essentially concerned in selling what they buy. What has sold 
well before will do so again, but something fresh presents an 
element of uncertainty and risk, and it may be, also, of a design 
which they do not begin to understand and so cannot appreciate. 
They tend, moreover, to share with the public the association of 
ideas which induces a fixed habit of mind. That a toilet jug and 
basin should be plain thus seems extraordinary, even, perhaps, a 
little indecent, for it should, of course, be covered with rose buds. 
It may be difficult, therefore, for some fresh but good design to 
find a market, with the usual result that the manufacturer, 
finding it will not sell, ceases to produce it. 

The public is not always to blame, and the saying that the 
public will buy anything—the truth of which was largely evident 
in the prosperity of the Victorian manufacturer—has no longer 
the same general application, though it ‘has still foundation in 
that shoddy and ornamented goods continue to command large 
sales. In certain sections, however, the standard of taste has 
definitly risen, while Continental designers have shown that 
proportion and harmony are not inconsistent with modern work 
and materials. There is, indeed, a recognition of the urgency for 
improvement in esthetic standards, and there is, also, the desire 
to give it effect. So much so that last January the Government 
set up under the Board of Trade a Council for Art and Industry 
with terms of reference which were widely drawn and with a 
membership which sought to include all the relevant interests. 
But it is another side of the problem that the present period is 
one of flux. There are no static conditions which may contribute 
a simple basis for a ‘ style ’ or ‘ manner,’ but rather an impatient 
instability in which there seem no finite forms; and there is, ip 
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consequence, a seeking in the arts for something new, something 
that will properly express the contemporary state. 

Broadly, the relation of art to industry is determined by the 
manufacturer, the distributor, and the public ; and since demand 
is the ultimate arbiter of supply, the greatest potential influence 
that can be brought to bear upon that relationship is the public 
taste. If the quality of the demand can be raised, that of the 
supply should, in time, follow ; for the effect of such a process 
should be to encourage artists to turn to the applied arts, to urge 
upon the manufacturer the need for their proper employment as 
designers, and to bring about a better informed and more intelli- 
gent outlook on the part of trade buyers. Of the ways in which 
this end may be accomplished experience provides the precedent 
of exhibitions—although it must be admitted that their success, 
judged by their impress upon public taste, has, at the least, been 
dubious. 

The chief difficulties inherent in exhibitions are those of 
finance and selection. An exhibition must be made to pay for 
itself, and, since the public attendance is normally an unreliable 
factor and the price of admission must necessarily be kept low, 
the exhibitors are required to pay for the space which their goods 
occupy. Manufacturers in this country have little liking for 
exhibitions, and it is on sufferance that they are induced to 
exhibit. They feel they are ‘ jockeyed’ into a situation which 
they would rather avoid, and in their resulting sense of protest 
it is not surprising that any real effort to provide original goods 
for display should be lacking. Nor, in such circumstances, can 
selection be of the sane and impartial kind that, most essentially, 
is required. For cajolery goes ill with dictation, and the manu- 
facturer does not pay for the privilege of being told what he can 
or cannot exhibit. Moreover, selection itself is never an easy 
matter, and the composition of the selective body even less so. 
A committee of selectors can rarely, if ever, combine the practical 
experience and general art knowledge with, at the same time, the 
wise catholicity of taste so necessary to impartial judgment. 
More often than not, the goods selected accord with the personal 
tastes and prejudices of a few individuals. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition of British Art in Industry, 
which is to open at Burlington House this month, is thus of 
unusual interest and promise, for exhibitors do not have to pay 
for space and the method of selecting exhibits is directed to 
eliminate the element of personal preference. Each group of 
manufactures has been allotted an ‘ advisory committee ’ which 
has the first say upon the exhibits of that group. The committees 
consist of the manufacturers themselves, of practical designers, 
and of one or more members of the Royal Academy. The final 
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selection is reserved to the executive committee—composed 
equally of members of the Royal Academy and the Royal Society 
of Arts—which may, and no doubt will, invite advice upon 
technical or other points. It must be noted, also, that a con- 
sulting architect is attached to the advisory committees, and that 
of the twelve members of the executive committee three are 
architects. In theory, therefore, this structure for selection has 
much to commend it, and although in practice it may not work 
so well as it would promise, it yet offers perhaps as good a basis 
as any for intelligent and impartial choice. 

The Exhibition therefore assumes an importance quite apart 
from its distinguished auspices and semi-official character ; for 
it not only offers a real stimulus to the manufacturer, but aims at 
providing a selection of articles which will be properly repre- 
sentative of his reaction. There will, in other words, be a range 
of exhibits which should show how far British industry is at 
present capable of producing articles of good design ; and in so 
far as the design succeeds or fails many object-lessons must 
follow. This is a factor of considerable value. Especially so since 
one of the avowed purposes of the Exhibition is ‘ to enable British 
manufacturers to study the full extent to which British artists 
are capable of supplying original, attractive and technically 
suitable designs for the production of articles by mechanical 
means, and to turn the attention of British artists to design in 
relation to industry.’ The exhibits should supply a promising 
basis for such study and a focal point for the attention and 
interests of artists. 

Emphasis is laid upon this both directly, by the stipulation 
that the designer’s name must be shown on each article, and 
indirectly, by the organisation for display—itself a ready means 
of educating public taste to the necessity for order and harmony 
in and between objects and their setting. To this end each 
gallery at Burlington House will, as far as possible, be devoted 
to the products of a particular industry, while the galleries them- 
selves have been designed by various leading architects with the 
special purpose of relating setting to products and of effecting 
conditions suited to their display. The main furniture gallery, 
for example, will contain a variety of rooms which will be com- 
pletely furnished, from electric fittings to carpets, each being 
under the direct supervision of an architect ; while there is a 
presiding architect in control of the scheme and lay-out of the 
gallery as a whole. The same or similar procedure is in force in 
the other galleries, and a definite impression of harmony and 
coherence should result. Only the central hall will be left in its 
pristine state—that Sir William Llewellyn might gain reassurance 
from some remnant of familiarity when receiving his — is 
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certainly thoughtful, though the carpet which is to cover the floor 

and those which are to hang on the walls may unduly temper 

familiarity with strangeness. 
The distribution of the exhibits will be made as follows : 
Gallery 1. Ceramics. 

Glassware. 

Furniture 

Furntare| and Domestic Equipment. 

Furniture 

Window Display. 

Plastic Mouldings. 

Dress Materials. 

Dress Materials. 

Book Production. 

Furniture. 

Furnishing Fabrics. 

Commercial Printing and Posters. 

Leather Goods and Gold and Silver. 

Jewellery. 


Vestibule : Posters. 
Central Hall: Carpets and Rugs. 


The value of the Exhibition does not, however, lie only in the 
propriety of choice of exhibits and the manner and conditions of 
their display, nor is it confined to the measure of outward success 
that may attend it. A more fundamental value lies in the work 
of preparation, in the contacts which that work effects between 
the manufacturer, the designer, the technician, the artist, and 
the layman in the person of the Exhibition authorities ; in the 
consequent expression and discussion of ideas and the fresh angles 
of thought suggested by different and often opposing points of 
view. It becomes possible to apprehend the roots of the problem 
of art in industry and to perceive, if not the solution, at least the 
possible methods of approach towards it. It can be realised with 
greater clarity that an exhibition does not of itself strike force- 
fully enough at those roots, that it serves rather to advertise that 
the problem exists, and to show, by the quality of the exhibits, 
the gravity and extent of its symptoms. The approach is directed 
at the last phase of the problem, the education of the consumer, 
and, although it may supply an impetus towards progress in the 
first phase of design and manufacture, such an impetus cannot 
be sustained by an exhibition alone. 

While there seems little doubt that the Burlington House 
Exhibition will supply an impetus of this sort, it should, at the 
same time, establish a framework for the organisation of subse- 
quent and equally important exhibitions and invest it with that 
intangible but potent quality—good-will. Were subsequent 
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exhibitions held at regular intervals, the impetus towards the 
marriage of art and industry would gain steadiness and 
momentum ; and if the experience thus to be gained upon the 
problem of their relationship were properly applied, the present 
disharmony should be of comparatively short duration. 

The obvious direction for the application of that experience 
lies in art education, not only in the specialised medium of art: 
schools, but among all those generally concerned in art and 
industry. There should, of course, be fresh methods of teaching 
and training in art schools, so that the interest and energy of art 
students is turned to the examination and practice of the applied 
arts ; but there must be, also, a corresponding ability on the part 
of industrialists and those in responsible positions in commerce 
to appreciate the principles of design. It is of little use that art 
schools should produce students with the knowledge and ability 
to design for the machine if their industrial employers cannot 
appreciate their designs, nor distinguish between the merits or 
demerits of one as against another. Art teaching, therefore, must 
not be confined to art schools, but extended throughout the 
educational system as a whole. Elementary, secondary, and 
public schools should devote a portion of their syllabus to ground- 
ing their pupils in the principles of design, to training the eye and 
the mind to a sense of proportion and colour, to the perception of 
form, and to the synthesis of fitness and function. There might 
then be a sure foundation upon which to foster art in industry, 
and upon which to secure the correlative improvement in public 
taste. 

With this foundation the atmosphere of mutual suspicion 
which is prevalent between the manufacturer and the artist, and 
which gives rise to distrust and intolerance of outlook and method, 
would be dissipated. It would become possible for each to meet 
the other on common ground, and in such circumstances the 
creative impulse might once again find inspiration and delight in 
the applied arts. ‘ Dead patterns ’ could be burnt and from their 
ashes rise the spirit of expressive design. The production of 
beauty, the urge and intention of the craftsman, might indeed 
become the hope and purpose of the machine. A public conscience 
could, in fact, develop which, perceiving the value of order and 
harmony, would render such evils as slums—for there are the 
slums of to-morrow as well as those of to-day—and incoherent 
town and country planning impossible of practice. 

It is not difficult to visualise the social and economic benefits 
to which that common outlook would give rise ; and if the vision 
may represent an ideal which belongs to the future, it is none the 
less worth the attempt to hasten its realisation. There is, indeed, 
urgent need for the attempt from the point of view of commerce 
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itself, for the British manufacturer is suffering from the attention 
which his Continental competitors give to design and the resulting 
progress of their applied arts. As selling points the factors of 
design are becoming of importance, and although our manu- 
facturers are not unconscious that this is so, they have yet to 
learn of what design consists. The statement that ‘to the 
commercial producer the actual wares are nothing ; their advan- 
tages in the market are everything ’ no longer holds, for market 
advantages are beginning to be related to the esthetic worth of 
the actual wares, and our producers must be concerned with 
making the two synonymous. 

In point of time the auguries for the Burlington House 
Exhibition are thus distinctly propitious, for there is a readiness 
to exhibit on the part of the exhibitor and an eagerness to see on 
the part of the public, while the desire to learn whatever lessons 
the Exhibition may give is shared by designer, manufacturer, 
distributor, and consumer alike. It seems a pity, therefore, that 
the exhibits are restricted to manufactured goods. The essential 
purpose of the Exhibition is to foster design, and a selection of 
actual designs would have been of service. To have shown 
designs would have given evidence of their present standard, of 
the kind of ideas behind the manufactured article and of the 
relation of those ideas to machine production. One of the 
elements of the problem of art in industry is to discover what are 
the original concepts of which the product is the result, and how 
far such concepts agree or conflict with the methods of manu- 
facture. Properly to interpret this element of the problem must 
entail the critical examination of initial design, for it is only by 
analysis that the means to a solution may be determined ; and 
while it may be that the public would, for the most part, not 
understand a series of drawings, it must not be forgotten that the 
Exhibition is not for the public alone. 

It has already been said that the Exhibition is not of itself 
sufficient to sustain the purposes at which it is aimed, and must 
be supported, not merely by subsequent exhibitions, but by art 
education in schools. Yet neither of these methods can effectively 
reach the mass of population now adult which constitutes the 
bulk of the present demand for cheap manufactured goods and 
which stands to gain the most benefit, mental as well as material, 
from the proper functioning of art in industry. Consideration of 
this aspect of the problem suggests that the link between manu- 
facturer and consumer offers the most influential means of contact. 
If salesmen and wholesale buyers could be so educated to the 
principles of design that they were able to appreciate the difference 
between what was good and what was bad, and if salesmen could 
be taught to ‘ put across’ that appreciation upon the retailer in 
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terms of salesmanship, much would be accomplished in the 
ultimate task of raising the standard of taste among the mass of 
the population. For the retailer would stock well-designed goods 
and the consumer would be persuaded to buy them. 

The influence of this upon individual sensibility could, more- 
over, be supplemented by other means of contact. It should not, 
for example, be beyond the powers even of British film producers 
to devise films which pointed the essentials of good design and 
its benefit to the consumer. Their showing might be made 
compulsory in every cinema throughout the country, and it 
should be possible for distribution to be made to industry itself, 
from factories to retail stores, and to social organisations, rotary 
clubs and the like, with facilities for obtaining the necessary 
projectors. But films of this nature must be interesting and 
ably produced, for failure to be either would do more harm than 
good. Yet there can be no doubt of the possibilities of educational 
films, nor, if they be well done, of the value and extent of their 
influence. 

Concentration upon the consumer end should have the 
required effect of hastening the realisation of what is bad design, 
and it seems likely that it would supply an incentive to the artist 
to look to commercial work apart from any demand for his 
services by the manufacturer. If the artist sees that progress in 
the applied arts is no longer being stultified by ignorance and 
prejudice, that it is possible for good design to find welcome and 
adoption, he will be inclined seriously to consider the applied 
arts and to turn his energies to designing for the machine. When 
this reorientation of attitude is accompanied by the manu- 
facturer’s demand for his ideas—for it is ideas, not draughtsman- 
ship, that the artist gives—there is reason to hope that the 
desire may evolve for mutual co-operation. And if that hope 
were fulfilled the basis for a common ground of sympathy, which 
fresh methods of art education should make possible, would be 
more firmly and more easily established. 

The Exhibition forms a rallying ground for zsthetic forces 
and a base from which they may operate. For it will bring 
together a wide variety of articles which should be representative 
of the existing relation of art to industry, and by them define 
that relationship in terms of esthetic quality and mechanical 
technique. The exhibits will indicate to what extent technical 
limitations and expressive design are in conflict, how far design 
is in harmony with function, and what in practice is thought to 
constitute design at all. If these factors can be gauged and the 
measure of their interaction determined, the initial difficulty of 
getting art into industry will be simplified. While, therefore, it 
is to be hoped that all the exhibits shall be of merit, there is no 
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need for undue disappointment if they are not, since the essential 
importance of the exhibits is the fact that they will imply certain 
standards from which conclusions may be drawn and the most 
effective means to their improvement considered. 

It seems likely, however, that the articles displayed will 
suggest that the divergence between utility and non-utility 
articles is being realised by industry. Once this is definitely 
accepted, machine production may be directed into the channels 
to which it belongs, for the difference between expressive practical 
design and abstract beauty will be understood. The chief raison 
@ ére of the machine is its power of infinite repetition, and there- 
fore of its complete dissociation from ornament. The essence 
of true machine products is simplicity, the balance of fitness with 
function and the harmony between shape, proportion, and line. 
When this balance and harmony are realised in the practice of 
the applied arts, the world of appearance, in so far as it is manu- 
factured, will be profoundly changed. It is probable that the 
human need for esthetic satisfaction would be so far satisfied 
that there would be much less need for pure art, and that the 
creative impulse of the artist would be drawn to the applied arts. 
In that event the artist would earn a living which left him free 
for abstract expression, and pure art, divorced from the mediocrity 
enforced by the necessity to produce it as a means of livelihood, 
should benefit. 

There can be no doubting the effect of such conditions upon 
the general community, and in conjunction with it must be 
marked the trend of mechanisation in industry. Machines are 
increasing, not only in numbers but in ingenuity, and the necessity 
for labour and for skilled labour must accordingly grow less. 
Work, while it may be less exacting, will grow more monotonous 
and the hours worked, if employment is to be maintained, must 
become fewer. There will be a difference in the daily life of the 
worker—his time for leisure will be longer and his working time 
shorter. The occupation of that leisure therefore becomes a 
matter of serious consequence, and the need to foster the power 
of individual self-expression of considerable urgency. The 
presence of the machine does, in fact, make possible the ideal of 
human freedom, the organisation for leisure ; but for the industrial 
worker to have leisure without the ability to use it is for him to 
exchange from one monotony to another. Yet it is out of leisure 
that art grows. 

If the social significance of the relation of art with industry is 
perhaps incalculable, the elements of the problem of their unity 
are not. It is thus of primary importance that not only should 
these elements have the widest study, but that they should be 
given the greatest possible publicity; for it is the general 
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apprehension of what is wrong that impels the effort to put it 
right. The Burlington House Exhibition is an effort at such 
publicity, and the greater the numbers of those who attend it 
the greater will be the stimulus to effect those purposes at which 
it is aimed. 

James Tupor-Cralic. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IN PRAISE OF PINDAR 


It is not improbable that the position accorded to Pindar among 
the Greeks themselves was second only to that of Homer ; but, 
if so, he must have owed that pride of place, as well as the pre- 
servation almost complete of his Epinikia, mainly to his steady 
cultivation of a subject of common interest to all the widely- 
sundered Hellenes—to wit the great national games. Perhaps 
the supremacy of Homer himself might sometime have been 
questioned, had the Catalogue been less comprehensive; and 
even our fastidious Milton confessed, in his choice of subject, the 
same desirability of wide appeal as seems to govern the thousand 
scribblers of to-day. Of Pindar no more than of these latter 
can it be said that he has paid no penalty for his choice ; for many 
moderns are apt to tire of perpetual athletics, and, with some 
exceptions, can hardly force an interest in the various victors 
and their blameless relatives and ancestors, by eulogy of whom 
the enterprising poet hoped to commend himself to his employers 
and enhance his fees. For Pindar, as he himself quite admits, has 
a keen eye to the main chance—the bird, if not a cormorant, is 
pretty ravenous. 

But the charge of monotony might be brought, perhaps with 
equal justice, against the poets of the New Comedy, especially as 
seen in their Latin imitators ; and brought, too, against famous 
craftsmen of far later times. If Petrarch and his French and 
Elizabethan followers have successfully defied the bonds of the 
single subject and the sonnet form—if Im Memoriam be still 
praised, as it can be, for ‘ variety of woe ’—we need not despair 
of similar relief in Pindar ; and perhaps, before approaching our 
main subject, a few words may be allowed on the way in which 
he may have enlarged our first conception of Greece and Greek 
matters. 

The early studies of most of us were concentrated, no doubt, 
on Greece’s repulse of the Persian attack in 490 and 480, and then 
on the grand opposition of Athens and Sparta which culminated 
in the long Peloponnesian War. In the former we paid scant 
attention to the Greeks on the east of the A2gean, and took small 

1 Isth. ii. 13-14. 
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account of the battle of Mykale—that was not in Greece! And 
when the struggle with Sparta was transferred at its crucial point 
to Sicily, it almost seemed as if the Athenians were wantonly 
adventuring against a foreign country. Now through Pindar 
. more than anybody do we realise the vast extension of the Greek 
name and power at the beginning of the fifth century ; and how, 
while Athens is yet a comparatively insignificant State, Greece 
as a whole, however loosely organised, is in no way limited to 
Greece proper, but is in fact the dominant power in the Medi- 
terranean basin, against which the Phoenicians still maintain a 
dwindling struggle through their settlements at Carthage and its 
neighbourhood. Herodotus, if we study him, has no doubt much 
to enlarge our notion of Greece ; but it is through the eyes of 
Pindar, as his competitors come flocking to the games from many 
parts of the Greek world, that we best realise her as occupying 
not merely the south-east corner of Europe, but the Aiégean 
islands, the coasts of Asia Minor, Thrace and Cyrene, nearly all 
Sicily, southern Italy, and even places further west—for has not 
Hercules long ago pushed beyond the Pillars, exploring the cliffs 
and shoals and making the whole Mediterranean ferry safe ? * 

Here in Pindar we have, not only those astonishing Argonauts 
sailing to the far end of the Black Sea and in their return ‘ seeing 
Jerusalem and Madagascar,’ or at any rate ‘the Ocean and the 
Red Sea,’ visiting Lake Tritonis, near the Syrtis, and receiving 
there the promise of Thera as their island whence in later days 
they shall found Cyrene and set up a race of Greek kings *; 
but also Tlepolemus of Argos colonising Rhodes,‘ Athens 
colonising Teos and then Teos colonising Abdera in Thrace and 
struggling hard for awhile with the native Peonians under 
Mount Melamphyllon.’ If the Argonauts and Hercules are 
legendary, the Greeks are clearly aware of the Phasis; and a 
contemporary instance is offered in Isth. ii, 41-2, where the genial 
Xenocrates of Akragas in Sicily ‘ voyages to Phasis in the summer 
and the banks of Nile in winter’; nor can we quite see why 
Donaldson should hold this merely a metaphor for his hospitality, 
or why Xenocrates should not, once at least, have made either 
voyage—regular Greek settlements at Bubastis and Naukratis 
in the Delta had been permitted, the one by Psammetichus in the 
seventh, the other by Amasis in the sixth century.* Best of all, 
seventeen of Pindar’s forty-five odes are for Sicilians, and we 


2 Nem. iii. 22-6, Isth. iv. 55-7. 

3 Pyth. iv. and v. 

* Ol. vii. 

5 Pean ii. 70; and, for a vivid glimpse of Xerxes or Mardonius at Athens, 
ll. 28-30: parpds | 58 wardp” duds | EriBov Euway | woreuly wxupl wrayeioar. 

® Grote, iii. 144-5, 152. 
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learn with some surprise that ‘tyrants,’ in the absence of Labour- 
Socialists, may be quite amiable people. Hiero, who succeeded 
his brother Gelon at Gela (485-78) and at Syracuse (478-66), was 
able by a mission of his brother-in-law Chromius to deter Anaxilas 
of Rhegium, a much less favourable specimen, from a meditated 
aggression on Locri Epizephyrii (on the east of the toe of Italy) ; 
and Pindar tells Hiero in 475 ‘ the Locrian maiden of the West 
invokes thy name before her doors.’? In 476 Hiero had founded 
the city of Atma near the mountain, and sent Chromius to 
govern it for his son Deinomenes. In that year Chromius won the 
chariot race at Nemea, and from our poet’s congratulatory ode we 
see he has previously enjoyed, and now expects, a hearty welcome 
in his house. From there later he must have witnessed the 
eruption of 475 ; and his ode to Hiero of 470 gives from memory 
what seems to be the earliest extant description of such an 
event.® There, 


in dreadful Tartarus, lies Typho of the hundred heads, who opposed the 
gods. . . . Sicily lies heavy upon his shaggy breast, and the soaring pillar 
of snowy Atna keeps him down, she who nurses sharp frost the whole 
year through, she from whose recesses are disgorged absolute fountains of 
unapproachable fire: and in the daytime rivers roll forward their dark-red 
torrent of smoke, while in the gloom of night a rush of scarlet flame carries 
the rocks with a roar into the level deep. Ay, that reptile shoots aloft 
most terrible spouts of fire, a portent wondrous to the eye and a marvel to 
the ear of whoso witnesseth it—such a being is there bound in the dark- 
leaved crests of Ztna and in the plain, and the couch strewn for him 
lacerates and scores his whole length of back reclined upon it. (Pyth.i.15-28.) 


Another ode for Chromius (Nem. ix. 34-44: 474 B.C.) recalls his 
fame won by land and sea, in fight for Hippocrates of Gela (father 
of Gelon and Hiero) against the Syracusans at the battle of the 
river Helorus, B.c. 492, and quite recently (474) by Hiero’s side 
in the sea fight off Cyme (Cumz) on the bay of Naples, to defend 
that oldest of all Greek colonies (before 735 1°) against a combined 
attack of Carthaginians and Etruscans : 


What crushing defeat did they suffer at the hands of the lord of 
Syracuse, when he flung the flower of their youth into the deep from 


7 Pyth. ii. 18-9. 

8 Nem. i. 19-24. 

* Homer seems on the verge of such in JI. ii. 780-3: ‘the Greeks marched 
as if the whole ground were consuming with fire; and earth groaned as under 
the wrath of Zeus whose joy is in the thunderbolt, what time he scourges the 
ground about Typhoeus among the Arimoi, where they say Typhoeus hath his 
couch’ ; and in Hesiod’s Theogony, 837-68, which Pindar, his countryman, must 
have known, we have this same giant’s overthrow by Zeus, a vigorous passage 
with marked volcanic symptoms, as Paley felt, though the personal myth is 
maintained throughout. 

1® Grote, iii. 169. 
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the swift-moving ships and snatched Hellas from a grievous slavery. 
(Pyth. i. 73-5.) 


The same first Pythian, 79-80, glances at an earlier victory 
in which Hiero and his three brothers had played a part, though 
the person chiefly concerned was Theron of Akragas. Marching 
north across the western half of the island, he had in 482 expelled 
Terillus, tyrant of Himera, who appealed for aid to the Car- 
thaginians. Shut up in Himera by Hamilcar’s great army of 
mercenaries from many parts in the west Mediterranean, Theron 
besought help from his connexions in Syracuse ; with the result 
that Gelon, Hiero, and two other brothers in a most bloody battle 
of 480 defeated the vastly more numerous Carthaginian force, of 
whom scarce any returned to tell the tale, while Hamilcar was 
never found afterwards. Such is Herodotus’ report #4 of a victory 
which is said to have been won on the very day of Salamis, and 
must at least have established an undisputed Greek mastery in 
the west of the Mediterranean, as Salamis and Mykale did in the 
east. To Theron we have Ol. ii. and iii., both celebrating the same 
chariot victory of 476, besides a fragment (119) which assigns to 
his ancestors the colonising of Rhodes. Pindar roundly avers that 
‘for a hundred years past no city has produced a man of more 
kindly heart or liberal hand’ 1; and he may well have been a 
better man than Hiero, with whom the poet’s relation was closer, 
but who was hampered by a serious internal complaint. We hear 
much more of Theron’s brother, Xenocrates ; though both the 
odes, nominally for him,” are actually addressed to his son 
Thrasybulus, who drove his chariot in the first case (490), and at 
the time of the second (472) has lost his father some few years 
before, while his uncle Theron also has just died. This is perhaps 
the reason why he is bidden not to be deterred from sounding his 
father’s praises by the ‘envious hopes’ of others: the poet 
adds that he does not write odes merely to have them suppressed. 
It does not appear that Thrasybulus had any claims to succeed ; 
but Theron’s son, Thrasydeus, may have already assumed the 
arrogant attitude which brought him into collision with Hiero 
and quickly led to his overthrow. A third and very friendly 
composition addressed to Thrasybulus sends him a drinking 
song.35 

Furthermore, if in our intense admiration of Athenian litera- 
ture, philosophy and art we have been inclined to ignore anything 
of the kind in their great opponents, our intensely Dorian Pindar ** 
4 Bk. vii. 165-7. 

12 Ol. ii. 93-4. 

8 Pyth. vi. and Isth. ii. 

14 SGovepds eamides 1. 43. 

18 Fragment 124. 

16 Gray stressed the AZolic character in Pindar’s poetry, citing "AwAmls worr) 
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may serve to remind us that the choral ode or dance-song in which 
his Epinikia, processional songs, Partheneia and other sections 
of his work have their raison d’ére, is a distinctively Spartan 
institution, to which Athenian drama in great part owes its 
existence; that the greatest cities of Sicily—Akragas, Gela, 
Camarina, Syracuse, Megara—were all Dorian colonies ; and that 
Pindar, staying in Sicily for the great part of 476-5, could not fail 
to meet at Hiero’s court the flourishing poet Epicharmus, native 
of Dorian Cos, near Rhodes, and a pupil of Pythagoras, who 
produced in Sicily before his death (c. 450) a large number—some 
say fifty-two—of comedies, now all lost, which dealt with the old 
myths, generally in a comic spirit. Jevons (Hist. of Gk. Lit. 
Pp. 239-40) gleaned some details of his burlesque The Muses, 

which described Hebe’s wedding to Hercules, showing his mar- 
vellous appetite, the Dioscuri dancing together, and Athene 
playing the flute. Hercules and the Dioscuri, as Dorian favourites, 
are constant in Pindar: in fragment 168 the hero roasts and 
devours two whole oxen, his marriage to Hebe appears (Nem. i. 
70-2, x. 18, and Isth. iv. 59), while the Dioscuri are handled with 
warm sympathy, especially in Nem. x. 49-90. But the remarkable 
parallel is that of Athene playing on the flute, an accomplishment 
with which I do not know that she is elsewhere credited, save in 
Pindar, Pyth. xii. 6-8, 18-24, where she appears as inventing the 
instrument and its varied music to imitate the cries of the dying 
snakes on Medusa’s head. It is something of a coincidence that 
this ode celebrates a Sicilian, Midas of Acragas, for flute-playing ; 
but it is perhaps his least pleasing, almost serio-comic in tone, 
and one of his earliest (490 B.c.) ; so that the imitation is probably 
rather by Epicharmus. Aristotle, writing of Athenian comedy, 
‘does not know who bestowed on it masks, or prologues, or a 
number of actors, and the like; but it was Epicharmus and 
Phormis who gave us the making of plots—that came originally 
from Sicily.’ 27 We cannot definitely associate Pindar with those 


(Ol. i. 102), *AvoAlSes xopdal (Pyth. ii. 69), and *AwAlday wvaal abady (Nem. iii. 79) ; 
but the first two have been explained—e.g., by Sandys (Loeb Classics, Introd. 
pp. xxxiv.—v.)—in a metrical sense as referring to the olian logaedic rhythm 
(dactyls combined with trochees and tribrachs uuu) as opposed to the Doric 
dactylo-epitritic rhythm (dactyls with the epitrite - u-), while the third passage 
seems a matter of the musical instrument.—The question whether Pindar himself 
was of Ziolic rather than Doric descent seems quite obscured by our uncertainties 
about earliest Greece and the internal movements of her population; but it 
seems pertinent to observe that the comparatively few Aiolic forms he uses are 
probably derived from the mixed Epic language that Homer and his followers 
had made familiar, that the whole policy of Thebes seems to align her usually with 
the Peloponnese, and that Pindar’s own sympathies are predominantly and 
intensely Dorian, though he can be very polite to Ionian Athens, and is of course 
well aware of Zolic claims in poetry. 

17 Poetics, v. 3. 7d 8& plOous moreiv (awéBwnev) "Emixapuos nal dopuis: 7d pry et 
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developments of drama from the Doric choral dithyramb assigned 
to Arion, Thespis, Phrynichus and Pratinas, nor even point to 
any mention by him of his great contemporary A¢schylus, who 
visited Hiero’s court in 468-7 and died at Gela in 456: yet hisown 
dithyramb for the Thebans 1* shows a personifying power which 
may owe something to Sicilian influence. Enough has been said 
to show that the Dorians of Sicily, under kinder conditions of 
soil and climate, were much less austere in taste than those of 
Sparta ; though, where so much has been swept away in that 
battleground of the nations, the sole Dorian product now left 
flowering for us, the sweeter for its loneliness, may be the belated 
Idylls of Theocritus and of his successors Bion and Moschus. 


Of the four pan-Hellenic festivals the Olympic, far the oldest 
with definite chronology from 776, came in August of every 
fourth year; and the Pythian, originally octennial but made 
quadrennial in 582, fell also in August in the third year of each 
Olympiad. The Isthmian and Nemean games were both biennial 
—the Isthmian falling always in the April preceding an Olympic 
or a Pythian, and the Nemean always in July of the second and 
fourth years of each Olympiad. Thus, while there was never a 
year without one of the four, the first and third years would 
always have two, while the solitary Nemean consoled the second 
and fourth. The four- or two-years periods were called revraernpls 
or tpternpis, five (or three) years being actually involved if both 
ends are counted—much as the Romans dated January 30 as 
a.d. ##¢ Kal. Feb.’, or as Christ was said to have risen ‘ on the 
third day.’ 

But, beside these four attended by the Greeks in general, there 
were very numerous local ones all over the Greek world, whether 
regular or occasional. Pindar mentions such, in Greece proper, 
at Thebes, Eubcea, Athens, Marathon, Elepsis, Megara, Aigina, 
Sicyon, Argos, Epidaurus, Stymphalus, Cleitor, Tegea, Parrhasia 
(the Lyczan Mount), and Pellana (in Laconia) ; also at Camarina 
and Atna in Sicily, at Cyrene, and in Rhodes. And while the 
fame attending pan-Hellenic contests was soon sufficient to limit 
the victor’s reward to a wreath of wild olive at Olympia, of laurel 
at Pytho, of wild celery at the Isthmus and Nemea, the prizes at 
the local festivals were of considerable value—e.g., silver wine- 
bowls at Sicyon, silver cups at Marathon, a shield of bronze at 
Argos and bronze articles at other places of Achaia and Argolis,?® 
soft woollen garments at Pellana, richly painted oil-jars or else 


apxiis ee Xuerlas FaOev. Cf. C. J. Grysar, De Doriensium Comedia, Cologne, 
1828, p. 77; Miiller’s Dorians, bk. IV. c. vii. sec. 2. 

18 Fragments 79 a, b, and 208. 

19 Nem. x. 48-9. 
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cups at Athens.*® The pot-hunter’s is recognised as among the 
most glorious of careers; and Pindar, like Lord Verulam in a 
graver field, seems quite to regard these winnings as a suitable 
method of house furnishing. 

Olympia in Pindar’s time lasted five days, and, along with 
many contests found at a modern athletic meeting, included 
others that we now relegate to the prize-ring, race-course, or 
parade-ground. There were the stadium (foot race, some 
200 yards), the double stadium (Siavdos, nearly our quarter-mile), 
the long race, the pentathlum (five events—foot race, long-jump, 
discus (iron quoit), javelin, wrestling), wrestling (separate), 
boxing, the pancratium (combining wrestling and boxing), boys’ 
events, race in full armour, chariot race (sometimes with mules), 
and horse race. One misses throwing the hammer, putting the 
weight, pole-jump, high-jump and archery contest, though both 
the weight and archery had borne a part in the Greek games of 
Ikad xxiii. But in Pindar’s time at least the bow was an Asiatic 
rather than a Greek weapon : had it been of prominence in military 
training it would have been included along with the javelin and 
the race in armour. That the jumping was long, not high, is 
clear from Pindar’s metaphor in Nem. v. 19-20, where, disclaiming 
a particular subject, he suggests others he will willingly treat— 
“let a man dig me long leaping-places from these points ’"—such 
digging up of hard ground being then, as now, required by the 
speed at which the spring is launched, to avoid dislocation of 
the ankles on landing. 

The games in Pindar’s time observed in general a distinction 
between athletics and art. Olympia provided no contest in music 
(vocal or instrumental) or in poetry ; though at Pytho, the very 
centre of Apolline worship, they could hardly be excluded— indeed, 
the original octennial festival was confined to competition in the 
harp and pzan, and only enlarged after the first Sacred War 
(595 3.C.), probably in 582, when it became pan-Hellenic.™ 
Pindar himself, then, cannot be considered as a competitor in 
the games (unless at Pytho), nor yet for any prizes at local 
festivals. What he earned was a private matter between him 
and his patrons. Indirect competition between himself and rival 
poets there no doubt was, to secure commissions for odes; and 
the dependence of these on victories actually won must have 
demanded the personal presence of poets, especially new ones, at 
the games. For there a short revel-song might be given at the 


20 Nem. x. 35 and fragment 124, 1. 3 (Thrasybulus). 
dy 7 Gé0Aoow Olyoy wrcloTwy &yévor, 
nit tpirddecow exdopnoay Bduov 
Kit AeBhrecow piddao) re xpveov.—Isth. i. 18-20 
*2 The single musical victory celebrated is in Pyth. xii. ; for the flute, 490, 
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concluding banquet, and the order for a more elaborate com- 
position secured, to be produced if possible in time for the victor’s 
return to his native place, as lately illustrated by Mr. H. F. Hose 
in the first number of Greece and Rome. Pindar must have been 
at Olympia in 476, where he sees Hiero’s horse Pherenikos ‘ rush 
by alongside the Alpheus without spur’ and Hagesidamus win 
the boys’ boxing match *; also at Epharmostus’ wrestling in 
468, and perhaps at Phrikias’ victory, whether boy or horse.™ 
His detail of the respective position of the tombs of the cekist of 
Cyrene and of later monarchs argues a personal acquaintance 
with the city in 462 #5; and similarly in Ol. vii. 52 his mention of 
the statues that line the streets, and his preservation of the legend 
of the island’s birth and locating Athene’s there, show him speak- 
ing literally when he says he has ‘come to land with Diagoras 
to Rhodes,’ in 464; while in Pyth. viii. 58-9 he leaves Alcmzon 
to take care of his goods when he ‘ goes to the world’s centre 
of song,’ Delphi, in 446. 

It is perhaps singular that only one ode shows the least attempt 
to describe an actual contest; but Pindar had scant room for 
close detail, and, besides, the thing had been done once for all in 
the spacious ground of the epic (J/. xxiii.) and perhaps overdone 
in Cyclic imitations. Only of the chariot race won at Delphi in 
462 for Arcesilas of Cyrene by Carrhotus, his queen’s brother, are 
we told cursorily that he came through the twelve circuits of the 
hippodrome (nine miles, says Sir John Sandys **) with car unin- 
jured where forty other competitors were wrecked, and after the 
race dedicated it at Apollo’s temple, where it was possibly seen 
by Pausanias some six hundred years later.2? The closer 
description of such a race was left to Sophocles (Electra, 680-763), 
perhaps a score of years after Pindar’s death; and the full 
imitation and variation from Homer’s ”A@Aa to a poet of a far- 
distant age and another land and language, who substituted a 
boat race for the chariots, while closely copying some details of 
Homer’s shooting match. But Pindar’s language is at least often 
coloured by his theme. Besides the long-jump, he often talks of 
the ‘ darts in his quiver,’ fears to ‘ hurl his javelin outside the 
lists’ (Pyth. i. 44-5), and in praise of a wrestling-master would ‘ lock 
his words close and strain unconquerably in expression ’ (Nem. iv. 
94) ; while in fragment 111, which must be describing Hercules’ 
contest with the giant Anteus, we have the final hoisting of him 
into the air and crushing the life out of him there where no contact 





23 Ol. i. 18-20; x. 100. 
% Ol. ix. 93; P. x. 15-16. 

%5 Pyth. v. 93, 96-8. 

86 He is speaking, however, of Olympia (Loeb Classics, Intr. p. xxvi.). 
87 Pyth. v. 26-39, 49-53; Pausanias, x. 13. 
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with the earth could renew his vigour.*® Refraining from descrip- 
tion, he exempts himself from vauntings before or sufferings after 
the contest ; though in Nem. iii. 17-18 victory is spoken of as ‘a 
‘healing remedy for wearisome blows’ of the cestus, and we are 
given an admirable glimpse of the feeling of lads defeated in 
wrestling, where the victor 
has fallen with fell intent on four bodies from above, to whom no like 
happy return was adjudged in Pythia, nor when they come to their mother 
does her sweet laughter kindle pleasure in their heart, but they slink along 
byways, shunning their foes and stung by their ill-luck.** 


In regard to the origin of the Olympic games, where Pausanias, 
writing about 175 A.D., proffers a long list of successive founders 
derived from ‘those of the Eleans who remember the most 
ancient things,*® Pindar boldly plumps for Hercules of Thebes 
asserting it in ode after ode ; and we much prefer his account, 
though equally mythical. The third Olympian relates his bring- 
ing the olive ‘ from the shady springs of Ister ’ among the Hyper- 
boreans to supply shade for his newly-founded race-course on the 
Alpheus in the hot August days of the festival: he had noticed 
the trees in the north during a previous year’s quest for the gold- 
horned doe, ultimately killed in Arcadia.*4 The tenth Olympian 
relates his actual foundation of the festival after dealing faithfully 
with Augeas, King of Elis, who had refused to pay his stipulated 
reward. Hercules’ first force from Tiryns had been ambushed in 
Elis by Augeas’ nephews, Cteatus and Eurytus ; but later himself 
ensnared these near Cleone, and then returning to Elis sacked 
Augeas’ city and founded his games. It was he who gave a name 
to the ‘ hill of Kronos’ on the north, set up six altars of stone to 
the twelve gods ‘ near the ancient tomb of Pelops,’ marked off a 
grove sacred to Zeus, fenced round the Altis (or arena, now iden- 


tified and measured as 750 by 570 feet **), and 


appointed ground around it as a resting-place for the banquet . . . while 
the lovely light of the fair-faced moon shone upon that evening, and all 
the precinct was one song of happy merriment in right revel-fashion.™ 


The judges or hellenodike at Olympic contests were, in 


%8 Cf. also Isth.iv. 52-5. I cannot believe that Pindar identified this murderous 
pest with the roughly humorous Antzus of Irasa, to whom suitors for his daughter 
repair in Pyth. ix. 105-25. Irasa is said to have been in the territory of Cyrene: 
Lucan’s vigorous account of the struggle with Hercules (Phars. iv. 589-655) 
seems to locate it not far from the river Bagradas, near Utica. 

2° Pyth. viii. 81-7 (446), developed from Ol. viii. 68-9 (460). 

80 'V. vii. 

%1 The poet’s fondness for trees is noticeable: ¢.g., Ol. ix. 20: &yAadBevBpor 
of Locri, P@an iv. 52, the oak of Ceos, prized by contented Euxantius, and 
Pyth. iv. 264-9, its sterling value. 

%2 Sandys, Loeb Classics, p. xxvi. 

*° Ol. X. 45-7, 73-7- 
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Pindar’s time, only two (much more numerous later), and both 
Eleans, the term ’A:rwaAds évijp (Ol. iii. 12) being merely reminiscent 
of a traditional invasion of Elis from Ztolia by Oxylus, who 
became king. They are distinct from the heralds («#puxes),% 
whose function was, not the decision, but the loud announcing of 


’ such to the assembled crowds. A passage in Pausanias asserts 


that women who attempt to compete, or even to cross the Alpheus 
(immediately south of the arena) on days forbidden them,** are 
hurled from the Typzum, a precipitous rock in the neighbour- 
hood ; but only one case has occurred, that of Kallipateira, a 
widow, who disguised herself as an athlete in order to witness her 
son’s performance, but was spared in recognition of victories won 
by her family. Occasionally (vi. 20) a particular priestess has 
been allowed to look on from a stone pedestal opposite the judges, 
‘for they do not prevent maidens from seeing the games.’ There 
seems some inconsistency here ; but in any case, while competition 
with men might reasonably be forbidden, it would seem foolish to 
deny women the spectacle, unless at Athens, where a certain 
prudery fettered the lives of young women. It seems contra- 
dicted by the legendary instances of Atalanta, the Lemnian 
women—¢.g., Hypsipyle in Ol. iv. 19-28—the Amazons, and 
Artemis herself ; by the girls’ processional Partheneia, of which 
a pleasing instance by Pindar is preserved **; by the acknow- 
ledged Spartan discipline of Lycurgus, under which girls ran, 
wrestled and boxed together just as the men did, in very light 
attire and without restriction on male spectators *”; and lastly 
by the poet’s assurance of Telesicrates that the women of Cyrene, 
witnessing his victories there, pray that they may have such an 
one for their husband or son.** 

The addition of horse or chariot races made at Olympia in 
680 B.C. was, as Grote remarks,** important as introducing wealthy 
competitors who alone could support the, great expense those 
contests involved. It gave the rulers of the Greek world an 
additional link with their subjects ; but it is not surprising that, 
in celebrating such men, those who actually rode the horse or 
drove the chariot should be ignored, save Thrasybulus, who drove 
for his father Xenocrates in 490, Nicomachus, who drove for him 
in 472, and Carrhotus of Cyrene mentioned above, while Herodotus 
of Thebes is specially praised as driving for himself.4° These 

4 Ol]. xiii. 99-100, Pyth. i. 32, I. ii. 23. 

35 és rdv dyava edOobou ... h Kal Saws dy Tis drepnutvas opiow jypus diaBaoa 
Tov *AAgedv, V. 7. 

36 On Aeoladas II., fragment 104d. 

37 Grote, ii. 301-2. 

38 Pyth. ix. 97-100. 

39 Vol. iii. 282. 

40 Isth. i. 14. 
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potentates could hardly be pleased to find their jockeys, unless 
near relatives, admitted to share compliments addressed to them- 
selves; and the ode in which Nicomachus is praised is written 
some five years after the race, when his master is already dead. 
Similarly, only three professional trainers in boxing or wrestling 
are mentioned: of these Orseas, who trains Melissus of Thebes, 
is probably known to Pindar; the other two, Menander and 
Melesias, are both Athenians, and their cordial mention by 
Pindar is a witness to his sense of fairness, for the four boys they 
have trained are all Aginetans, and the relations of Agina (a 
prime favourite of the poet) with Athens are never friendly. 
Melesias, however, has won victories himself, as man and boy. 


But, pace Greek opinion, it is not by his athletic aspect that 
Pindar wins from Gray his title of ‘the Theban eagle.’ It may 
be suggested in part by his frequent mention of the bird, with 
which he seems at times to identify himself, especially in con- 
temptuous allusion to unnamed rivals as chattering jackdaws or 
crows.*! His lofty attitude reminds us of Tamora’s 

The eagle suffers little birds to sing 
And is not careful what they mean thereby 
(Titus Andronicus, iv. 4, 83), 


though he somewhat abates this indifference in writing to Hiero 
about such. A touch of self-consciousness may even lurk in the 
fine vignette of the sovereign fowl lulled by the influence of 
music : 

Sleeps on Jove’s sceptre the eagle, prince of birds, drooping his swift 

pinions on either side, while over head and beak is shed a veil of darkness, 
sweetly closing his eyelids, and the supple back heaves in his slumber, 
subdued by the lyre’s pulsations. (Pyth. i. 6-10.) 
But neither to Pindar’s pride does Gray pay homage, nor can such 
be fairly predicated of him, but rather a loftiness of mind that 
disdains all littleness. Nothing is more frequent than his depre- 
cation of i8ps, whether in a victorious athlete, the idol of the 
moment, or in a tyrant whose power might seem to exempt him 
from human restrictions. There is much good advice to Hiero in 
the first Pythian: let him regard the fit season, remember that 
his lightest word carries weight, catch at no underhand gains, but 
be open-handed as Croesus, and forget not the infamy that rests 
on cruel Phalaris. Jealousy is the subject of not a few telling 
remarks, and the sad fate of its victim, noble Ajax, son of Telamon, 
his favourite instance. 

“1 Isth. iii. 81-2 ; Ol. ii. 87, where the dual is thought to indicate Simonides 
and his nephew Bacchylides : also Nem, v, 20-1, and perhaps Ngm, vii. 66, Suyar: 


bépxouat Aaprpdy. 
#2 Pyth. ii. 76-85, 
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Tales are a dainty to those who nurse envy, which ever fastens on the 
noble and lets the base go unmolested. . . . Malicious perversion is quite 
an ancient practice; she is a familiar of whispered stories, of guileful 
device, a shameful ill-doer, that assails what is illustrious and rears up a 
rotten repute for the obscure. (Nem. viii. 21-2, 32-4.) 


He quotes with approval a precept of Nereus not to stint the 
praise of good and patriotic achievement, even though it be your 
enemy’s (Pyth. ix. 93-6). Apropos of Clyteemnestra, we are warned 
that sin is not hid: citizens are prone to repeat ill tales, high 
fortune carries no exemption from envy, and the merest ground- 
ling clamours out the secret (Pyth, xi. 28-34). On Arcesilas IV, of 
Cyrene, who has recently had political trouble and whose dynasty 
comes to an end within a decade or so of Pyth. iv. and v. (462), he 
discreetly presses the restoration of the exiled Daimophilus— it 
is easier to shake a city than to set it firm on its feet again’ 
(Pyth. iv. 273-4) ; and Aristagoras, elected president of the Council 
of Tenedos, is reminded amid his blushing honours that the limbs 
he is robing are but mortal, and earth the last garment of us all 
(Nem. xi. 15-6). But it would be endless to distil all the lofty 
morality and practical prudence that are in Pindar. If himself 
makes high charges for his work, he has fairly won his great 
repute: he expressly disclaims hoarding, and rather regrets the 
days when poets wrote for nothing “ (we might have made him 
quite comfortable to-day ) : 

He who broods on wealth hidden at home, and finds a pleasure in 
bringing others down, considers not that he is framing his soul to a dis- 
honoured grave. 


For his own part he 


loves not to keep a mass of money secretly in his house, but to have good 
use of what there is and be called a benefactor of his friends.** 


This is the temper that would appeal to Gray, however shut off by 
shyness and reserve from Pindar’s bonhomie; while his own 
Progress of Poetry shows him well able to assimilate his rich and 
vivid diction. 

Our estimate of Pindar as pure poet is necessarily hampered 
by the loss of the greater portion of his work. The considerable 
body of other fragments surviving might well suggest that the 
Epinikia was hardly the sphere in which he could do himself full 
justice. But these odes assure us in several passages of his con- 
fidence in the inborn faculty above all that study or practice can 
bestow ; and one might almost say that he falls into the snare 
which at first beset Wordsworth, the belief that a strong poetic 

“ Isth. ii. 6-11. 


 Tsth. i, 67-8. 
45 Nem. i, 31-2. 
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faculty enabled him to make any subject poetic, which is very far 
from being the case—the poet must assert himself in his choice 
as well as in his treatment. ‘ The poet,’ Pindar says, ‘ is one who 
knows much by nature: but mere learning with its profusion of 
words babbles idly like crows against the divine bird of Zeus’ 
(Ol. ii. 86-8). ‘It is by an inborn truth of instinct that a man 
carries weight ; but the commonplace fellow, crammed with 
knowledge, can never be consistent or tread with sure foot, but 
essays a thousand skills with a purpose that brings naught to 
full fruition ’ (Nem. iii. 40-2 ; and cf. Ol. ix. 100-4). In his per- 
formance the average of his diction is vigorous and poetic, and 
one cannot travel far without coming on a beautiful passage. No 
one would question the poetry of the following opening : 


As when a man, taking in his hand a bowl, the crown of his possessions, 
now foaming with the dew of the grape, bestows it on his youthful son-in- 
law, wishing him joy in the home to which he goes from the home he 
leaves, honouring his new relative in the eyes of the feasting company, 
and thereby making him the envy of those present because of so con- 
cordant a union—even so do I send my stream of nectar, the Muses’ gift, 
to men who bear away the prizes of struggle. (O/. vii. 1-8.) 


nor of his contention (at that date) that poetry alone can confer 
immortality on great deeds, a sentiment he often repeats *¢ : 


But even as his youngest son by a lawful wife is the darling of a sire 
already nearing the opposite goal, and warms his very heart with fondness 
—for wealth that must fall to the shepherding of a hireling stranger is a 
source of loathing to one face to face with death ; so, Hagesidamus, when 
a man nears the hall of Hades with his fair achievement unsung, he feels 
his breath of life has been an emptiness and his toil has brought him scant 
pleasure. (O/. x. 86-93.) 


Nor less poetic is the sense of mortal vicissitude that now and 
again o’ercasts his happy cheer like a cloud saddening over a sunny 
landscape : 


But we must needs submit to what the blessed gods send, and the winds 
that blow from heaven are very variable; nor is human happiness long- 
enduring when it comes with overpowering weight. (Pyth. iii. 44-6.) 

Mortal joy grows up swiftly; swiftly, too, it falls to ground.... 
Creatures of a day! What is any one? . . . man is a dream of shadow. 
(Pyth. viii. 92-5: cf., too, Pyth. xii. 28-32.) 

But neither doth the dark ploughland yield its fruit in continuity, 
nor do the trees consent to bear their scented bloom in equal wealth in 
all the circling years, but in alternation: even so is the tribe of mortals 
under destiny’s leading, and no sure sign from Zeus is at men’s service. 
(Nem. xi. 39-44.) 


© perrydpves Suva: | borépwr dpxd Adywy (Ol. xi. 4-5) ; Tal weyddaas yap GAxa) | oxdrov 
wodiy Suvey Exovrs Seduevar x.7.A. (Nem. vii. 12-16 ; also Nem. iv. 68). 
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And yet one cannot but marvel that this poet, who usually thinks 
in picture, should leave imbedded in his varied and glittering 
odes so many lines as dull and homely as Theognis ; and again 
that so much space should be occupied by mere recitation of 
previous successes won by a victor or his highly respectable 
relatives. But this is just what he is paid for; and we may find 
the same thing in poets of the Renaissance—in Ariosto, for 
instance, or in Drayton. Obviously the circumstances compelled 
him to check rather than indulge his poetic impulse. The impres- 
sion left is that of one writing under some constraint. He does 
his duty by the games; he makes all possible effort for his 
employers, but here cannot wholly escape the air of perfunctori- 
ness. The material to which he turned for relief was the abundance 
of the national myths ; but that material, sometimes introduced 
with an abruptness that betrays its alien character, was too rich 
and full for his limits, and we find him breaking off with apologies. 
Even in the famous fourth Pythian, about three times the length 
of any of the others, he is obliged at 1. 246 to move the closure on 
the fascinating tale of Jason, and return by ‘a short cut’ to the 
business of Cyrene. The ode is further marred by his commencing 
with a later part of the tale, in Medea’s long speech at Thera 
(l. 9-56) about their meeting in Africa with Triton, who presents 
Euphemus with a clod of earth in earnest of the future foundation 
of Cyrene—this merely to connect the myth with that place, and 
enable him to introduce Jason later on. Indeed, Euphemus and 
Triton might be Pindar’s own addition to the myth, for Homer is 
silent of the Argonauts, and Hesiod’s eleven lines *? speak only 
of the hero reaching Iolcos and marrying Medea. But since in 
Pyth. v. 81-7 we hear of Trojan Antenor visiting Cyrene with Helen 
after the sack of Troy—an excursion that must be due to some 
Cyclic poet—Euphemus, Triton and Medea’s prophecy may con- 
fess a like source ; though, besides the dislocation, the episode is 
open to the objection that Medea’s fellow-travellers are perfectly 
familiar with the facts already, whence perhaps their rather 
chilling reception of her effort.** 

So, too, in Pyth. iii., the destruction of Apollo’s love, the fair- 
robed Coronis, by Artemis’ arrows is stated at the outset, ll. 8-12, 
and then her sad story is told more amply. An unfortunate pro- 
pensity to long for what she has not—a common complaint, says 
the poet—resulted in her infidelity to the god and consequent 
destruction by his sister ; though Apollo, relenting towards his 
unborn child, snatched it from her body while burning on the 
pyre and entrusted it to the rearing of the good centaur, Cheiron, 


47 Theog. 992-1002. 
48 Pyth, iv. 100-101. 
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whose instruction gave the world the great healer Asclepios ; but 
the impression of an interesting tale is rather marred by the piece- 
meal fashion of its narration. Perhaps the same might be urged 
against his very similar but far pleasanter narrative, in Pyth. ix. 
of the same year 474, of another adventure of Apollo with the 
nymph Cyrene, daughter of Hypseus, king of the Lapithe. Here, 
again, we are first briefly informed of his abduction of her from 
Pelion and her gracious reception at Cyrene in Africa by Aphro- 
dite, who ‘lays her hand lightly upon the car’ and ‘sheds a 
charming coyness over their sweet union’; but in this case all 
objection is overborne by the full subsequent narrative of what 
occurred in Pelion, given with a grace and delicacy that makes it 
for me the most delightful thing in all Pindar’s work. Perhaps 
the initial statement (ll. 5-8) is all he derived from the myth, 
and Aphrodite’s reception and all the rest his own brilliant de- 
velopment. As with Coronis, he begins with a slight description 
of the girl’s nature. In this case I give it in Sir John Sandys’ 
translation, rather than risk any forfeiture of its charm by my 
own. 


Cyrene cared not for pacing to and fro before the loom, nor for merry 
banquets with stay-at-home maidens of her own age; but, contending 
with brazen darts and with the falchion, she would slay the fierce beasts of 
prey, thus in very deed assuring deep and perfect rest for her father’s 
kine, while she spent on her eyelids but a scanty store of that slumber 
which is so sweet a bed-fellow when dawn draweth near. Once did Apollo, 
the far-darting god of the wide quiver, find her without spears, wrestling 
alone with a monstrous lion; and forthwith he called Cheiron from out 
his halls and spake to him in this wise :— 

“Son of Philyra, leave thy hallowed cave and look with wonder at a 
woman’s spirit and mighty power. See what a contest she is waging with 
undaunted head,—this maiden with a heart which no toil can subdue, 
and a mind that no fear can overwhelm. From what mortal was she 
born ? From what race hath she been reft, that she should be dwelling in 
the hollows of the shadowy mountains? And she is putting to the test 
a strength that is inexhaustible. Is it right to lay an ennobling hand 
upon her? ay, and, by consorting with her, to cull the honey-sweet 
flower of love ?’ 

Then did the inspired Centaur, softly smiling with kindly brow, at 
once unfold his counsel in reply :— 

* Secret, O Phoebus! are the keys of wise Persuasion, that unlock the 
shrine of love; and, among gods and men alike, do they shun to enter 
for the first time the sweet bridal-bed in the light of day. For thou, who 
canst not lawfully breathe a lie, hast been tempted by the pleasant mood 
to dissemble in thy words. Dost thou ask, O King, of thy maiden’s birth ? 
thou who knowest the end supreme of all things, and all thy ways that lead 
thereto, the number of the leaves that the earth putteth forth in spring, 
the number of sands that, in the sea and the rivers, are driven before the 
waves and the rushing winds, and that which is to be, and whence it is to 
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come,**—all this thou clearly seest. But if I must measure myself against 
one that is wise, I needs must speak. Thou camest to this glade to be 
her wedded lord, and thou shalt bear her over the sea to the choicest garden 
of Zeus, where thou shalt make her queen of a city, when thou hast 
gathered the island-folk around the plain-encircled hill; and soon shall 
queen Libya amid her broad meadows give in golden palaces a kindly 
welcome to thy glorious bride. There shall that queen grant her forthwith 
a portion of the land to be her lawful domain, a portion not without 
tribute of all manner of fruits, and not unfamiliar with the chase. There 
shall she bear a son, whom glorious Hermes shall take from his mother’s 
womb and bear away to the enthroned Hours and to Mother-Earth; and 
they shall place the babe upon their laps, and drop nectar and ambrosia 
on his lips, and shall ordain that, as a delight to his friends among men, 
he shall be called immortal Zeus, and pure Apollo, and, as an ever-present 
guardian of flocks, Agreus and Nomius, while others shall name him 
Aristzus.’ 

So saying he prompted the god to accomplish the sweet fulfilment of 
wedlock. Swift is the achievement, short are the ways of gods, when 
bent on speed. That very day decided all, and they twain were made one 
in Libya’s golden chamber, where she guardeth a city that is fair indeed, 
and is famous in athlete-contests. 


Some parallel for the mingled beauty, grace and humour of that 
may perhaps be felt in Sir E. J. Poynter’s picture of 1880, A Visit 
to Zsculapius, or Tennyson’s Sleeping Beauty (The Day Dream, 
1842). 

“4 strong contrast alike with this picture of mundane happi- 
ness, and with Pindar’s underlying sense of a sad uncertainty in 
life, is his quiet confidence of an ultimate rectitude of decision. 
Of two passages which best express this, in the Threnoi (frag- 
ments 129-31, 133-7) and Ol. ii. 56-76, I attempt the latter, 
accepting Béckh’s and Donaldson’s emendation, «d for &, in 
1. 56 to avoid what seems a hopeless anacoluthon, a protasis 
without apodosis. 


A man possessing this [i.e. wealth with virtue,1. 53] is well assured of the 
future—how that the spirits of those who perish here are forthwith helpless 
and pay penalty; and one beneath the earth, passing sentence by stern 
decree, executes judgment on sins committed in this realm of Zeus ! 
But the good, enjoying eternal sunshine by night and day alike, receive a 
life exempt from toil, neither do they weary the ground by strength of 
arm, nor yet the water of the deep, in search of vain subsistence; bat 


4®°May not Lucan have this passage in mind when he describes in Phars. 
v. 176-82 the burden of dread knowledge which Phemonz, the Delphic priestess, 
may not utter ? : 
‘ Accipit et frenos: nec tantum prodere vati 

Quantum scire licet. Venit zetas omnis in unam 

Congeriem : miserumque premunt tot secula pectus. 

Tanta patet rerum series atque omne futurum 

Nititur in lucem : vocemque petentia fata 
Luctantur: non prima dies non ultima mundi, 
Non modus oceani, numerys non deerat harena,’ 
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among those whom the gods honour, men who took joy in keeping what 4 
they had sworn, they pass a life that knows no tears, while the others — 


endure toil dreadful to look upon. But such as have braved the three © 


trials in either sphere,** persisting in keeping their souls utterly from 
wrong-doing, accomplish Zeus’ pathway to the tower of Kronos. There — 
the ocean-breezes breathe about the islands of the blest, and golden ~ 
blooms are shining, some on the land from glorious trees, and others fed 
by the water; and with chains of these they wreathe their hands and © 
heads—such is the righteous counsel of Rhadamanthus, whom the mighty — 
Father keeps by him on his seat to prompt him, 


And such are the soothing images man still employs to comfort — 
him in a struggle without which, as Pindar well knew, no prize 
is to be won; exhausting his fancy to express a hope which the ~ 
visible glory of Earth herself whispers may be as far beyond his ~ 


power to paint as that glory has ever been beyond him to create, — 
To some the picture may seem insipid ; but to-day, when Typhoeus ~ 
has burst his bonds, and unmitigated dfpis reigns and roars in — 
‘ advanced ’ seats of civilisation, the strictly human prospect does 
not seem to promise anything so cheering. Doubtless for ages 
yet the world will furnish destructive engines, red flags and 
barricades enow for Typhoeus and his like to glory in or die 
upon, though not for some centuries can brutality be made com- 
pulsory. Meantime, we would suggest, these are the kind of 
passages that won Pindar his title of the eagle, and strengthened ~ 
the gentle hearts of Virgil, of him who saw The Vision of Mirzah, 


and of Gray. If Pindar’s special subject shut him off from some ~ 


things that are the glory of other poets—if he has not Sappho’s 
vivid realisation of love passion ; if he never quite reaches the — 
grandeur of Simonides’ epitaph on ‘ those who die in Thermopylz,’ 
or the exquisite tenderness of Danae, tossed in her frail chest on a 
wild sea and brooding over her baby’s sleep ‘ in an hour so rude’ 
—yet he filled Greek ears with the most varied music, he fostered 
in Greek hearts the spirit of émve(xeva,, of courtesy and gentleness ; 
and he has much besides to assure us of a man who, fronting life 
with steady courage and self-restraint, could thankfully accept 
its joys and consolations, and still look beyond it to a better. 

It was my hope to have added some few words on the metrical 
structure and divisions of Pindar’s odes, and the degree in which 
the latter have been followed by the line of English poets, from 
the correct Ben Jonson to the complete triumph of the irregular 
Pindaric in Wordsworth’s glorious Ode ; but not only is myself 
diffident on the matter of Pindar’s rhythms, but classical scholars 
may be diffident of the interest of the latter subject : 

‘ But ah, of our poor Thames they never heard !’ 


R. Warwick Bonp. 
5° (x) On earth; (2) in Elysium. 








